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THE NEUTRAL ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


Encrvstep in his island-home that lies beyond the sea, 

Behold the great original and genuine ‘’Tis He? 

A paunchy, fuming son of beef, with double weight of chin, 

And eyes that were benevolent, but for their singular tend- 
ency to turn green whenever it is remarked that 
bis irrepressible American cousins have made an- 
other treaty with China ahead of him, and taken 
Albion in— 

This neutral English gentleman, one of the modern time. 


With William, Duke of Normandy, his ancestors, he boasts, 
Came over from the shores of France to whip the Saxon hosts ; 
And this he makes a source of pride; but wherefore there should be 
Such credit te an Englishman in the fact, that he is descend- 
ed from a nation which England is for ever pretend- 
ing to regard as slightly her inferior in every thing, 
and particularly behind her in military and naval 
affairs, we can not really see— 
This neutral English gentleman, one of the modern time. 





He deals in Christianity—Episcopalian brand, 





And sends his missionaries forth to bully heathen-land ; 
Just mention ‘slavery’ to him, and, with a joyous sigh, 
He’ll say it’s ’orrid, scandalous, although he is ready to fight 
for the cotton raised by slaves, and forgets how he 
bothered the Chinese to make them take opium ; 
and blew the Sepoys from the guns, because the 
poor devils refused to be enslaved by the East In- 
dia Company, or his phi-lan-thro-py— 
This neutral English gentleman, one of the modern time. 


He yields to brother Jonathan a love that passeth show. 
‘We're Hanglo-Saxons, both of us, and can’t be foes, you know ;’ 
But as a Christian gentleman, he can not, can not hide 
His horror of the spectacle, of four millions of black beings 
being held in bondage by a nation professing the 
largest liberty in the world; though in case of an 
anti-slavery crusade, the interest of his Manches- 
ter factors would imperatively forbid him to take 
part on either side— 
This neutral English gentleman, one of the modern time. 


Now seeing the said Jonathan by base rebellion stirr’d, 
And battling with pro-slavery, it might be thence inferr'd 
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‘ MURDER OF LIEUIENANT BEEVER BY THE SIOUX INDIANS.—[Sux Paap 587.) 





That British sympathy is label’d ‘ Neutral- 
ity,’ and consigned to any rebel port not, too close- 
ly blockaded to permit English Vessels loaded with 
munitions to slip in. And when you ask Mr, Bull 
what he means by his inconsistent conduct, he be- 
comes notoriously indignant, rolls up his eyes, and 
says, ‘I can’t endure to see brothers murdering 
each other, and keeping me out of my cotton-~I 
can’t, upon my life’— 

This neutral British gentleman, one of the modern time. 


Supposing Mr. Bull should die, the question might arise, 
Will he be wanted down below, or wafted to the skies ? 
Allowing that he had his choice, it really seems to me, 

The moral English gentleman would choose a front seat with 
his Infernal Majesty ; since Milton, in his biank 
verse correspondence with old Time, more than 
once hinted the possibility of Nick’s rebeliion 
against Heaven succeeding. And as the Lower Se- 
cessia has cottoned to England through numerous 
Hanoverian reigns, such a choice on the part of the 
philanthropical Britisher would be simply another 
specimen of his Neutral-i-ty— 

The neutral British gentleman, one of the modern time. 
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ANGLOPHOBIA., 


“ TF the vanity of Englishmen requires a cor- 
- rective, they have only to ascertain the feel- 
ings with which they are regarded by neighboring 
and rival nations.” This is the opening sentence 
of a labored article m the Saturday Review, the 
eleverest, though far from the wisest, of the En- 
glish periodicals. It is conducted by a clique of 
young men whose leading aim is to show how 
brilliantly they can write. But children have 
acute perceptions as to who likes them and who 
does not, and have an inconvenient habit of 
telling the truth. The young men of the Satur- 
day Review have told some unpleasant truths. 

In Federal America, according to the Review, 
**hatred to England is unfortunately the dom- 
inant feeling.” The writer is quite unable to 
account for this strange fact. But he goes on 
to show that the feeling throughout Europe is 
hardly more amicable. ‘‘The dislike which is 
felt for the English name and character in 
France is perhaps less outrageous, but it is un- 
fortunately equally genuine.” The “ Russians 
eonsider it natural that France should protect 
the Poles, but they are bitterly offended by the 
diplomatic interference of England. In the 
seme manner they attributed to England their 
misfortunes in the Crimean war, while they 
hastened, as soon as peace was restored, to ce- 
ment a fresh alliance with France.”—‘“ The 
Poles, while they are soliciting the aid of En- 
gland, are unable to suppress the hatred which 
they have been taught by their French patrons 
to feel for the country which is falsely accused 
ef complicity with the infamous partitions of the 
last century. In one of the most plausible of 
their recent pamphlets the writer repeatedly de- 
clares that England is the worst enemy of his 
cause.”-—*‘ There is too much reason to fear that 
in Germany, and especially in Prussia, English 
policy is regarded with suspicion and dislike...... 
the English Government is held responsible in 
Berlin and Hanover for half the revolutionary 
designs which originate in Europe.”—In Aus- 
tria the former ‘‘ official antipathy has perhaps 
recently relaxed, but the antagonism of policy 
and sentiment may at any moment revive.” The 
only civilized states in which the writer can dis- 
eover any thing like good-feeling toward En- 
gland‘are Italy, ‘‘ where, except among the ec- 
clesiastical and democratic factions, the hearty 

good-will of England to the national cause may 
have produced a favorable impression;” in 
Greece, ‘which has recently shown an unex- 
pected appreciation of the English character ;” 
and among the Turks, who ‘‘can scarcely be 
wanting in a certain respect for their only friend 
and protector. With these exceptions the opin- 
ion of Europe is mortifying to a patriotic En- 
giishman.” 

In the face of such an acknowledged public 
sentiment, we half suspect that the Reviewer 
meant as ironical his attempt to “‘ inquire why 
@ community which seems to itself peaceable 
and inoffensive has become, even more conspic- 
uously than in ordinary times, the victim of 
ealumny and vituperation.” 

But the Reviewer was unable to see, or dared 
not to tell, half the extent of the bitter feeling 
against England which is the dominant sentiment 
of the world. As far as we are concerned, it is 
too openly expressed to need special mention. 
In France, though it is less publicly avowed, it 
is none the less deep. The Emperor is aware 
of this, and perceives in it the winning card by 
playing which he can retrieve the most desperate 
game. He knows that if France were ripe for 
revolution to-day, he could bring it back to him 
to-morrow by declaring war ‘against England. 
There would be no need of conscription to fill 
the ranksofhisarmy. Every Frenchman would 
rush to arms to “‘avenge Waterloo ;” and there is 
not a peasant woman in the empire who would 
not sell her last chemise to raise a franc for 
carrying on the war. A thousand royal mar- 
riages will never make Denmark forget the bom- 
bardment of her capital and the destruction of 
her fleet, without ever. a declaration of war. 
Spain must be an enemy of England so long as 
the British fiag flaunting over Gibraltar is a pers 
petual insult as well as injury. Every one of 
the foreign possessions which England has seized 
all over the world is a menace or an insult to 
some nation. 

The trath is, that for the last one hundred 
and sixty years, since upon the accession of 
the House of Hanover the British Government 
passed into the hands of a gteat aristocracy, and 
its foreign policy assumed its present shape, En- 
gland has been the common enemy of nations. 
If a nation was feeble she bullied it, if strong 
she set herself to weaken it. She has fomented 

every great war of Christendom, and taken part, 
now on one side, now on the other, in most of 
them. Safe from invasion behind her ocean 
bulwarks, she has fought by her armies or her 
subsidies on every battle-field of Europe. She 
has mingled in every intrigue, and made herself 
felt in every transaction; and the intensity of 
the hatred with which she is regarded is in ex- 
act ratio to the closeness and intimacy of her re 


glish rule is named. 

The Saturday Reviewer makes no mention of 
the feelings with which England is regarded 
among those whom we call uncivilized nations. 
Very likely he thought the hatred of half a 
thousand millions of Hindoos, Chinese, and 
Japanese of no account. But the late Indian 
rebellion should have taught him that it was 
worth considering. Let no man dream that the 
curtain has fallen upon the long tragedy of 
‘* The British in India.” Campbell’s lines have 
something of unfulfilled prophecy in them: 


The next uprising will find the people of India 
better prepared, and if it be wisely timed fur- 
nished with powerfal allies. 

Half a century ago England was invulnerable 
to any hostile attack. The narrow seas that 
formed her boundaries were inviolable to any 
foe. Napoleon, who scorned the passes of the 
Alps, the snowy wastes of Russia, and the tow- 
ering fortresses of Germany, shrunk from at- 
tempting the passage of the British Straits. All 
that is changed now. The British seas are the 
best highways for an invading army. 

While thus open to assault at home, England 
is still more open to attack abroad. Fifty years 
ago, when all Europe was in arms against her, 
her flag floated triumphantly on every sea. The 
commerce, from which she drew the wealth which 
was to enable her in effect to fight the battles of 
Europe, was as unobstructed as though she had 
not ap enemy upon earth. All that is past. 
If she were to-day involved in war a half score 
of cruisers, like those with which she has fur- 
nished the Confederates, could practically sweep 
her commerce from the ocean. A few Ala- 
bamas and Floridas would drive China mer- 
chantmen, Indian traders, and Australian treas- 
ure-ships from the Indian seas. The power of 
England rests upon her commerce and her manu- 
factures. Cut her off from access to supplies 
and from a market for her products, and she 
will soon be reduced to the position to which 
her population and territory entitle her—that of 
a second-rate power. 

With a folly, to which the history of nations 
affords no parallel, she seems to have deliberate- 
ly set herself to teach the world just how. this 
may be done without international 
law. Her doctrine of new , Stripped of all 
technicality, is just this: ‘‘ We can not obstruct 


ly destined for war upon a nation with whom 
we are at peace. The building of ships 1s a 
legitimate occupation. We can not prevent the 
sailing of these vessels unless they have guns 
and munitions of war on board. We can not 


war sails out of an English port 
only she has no 


and the Japanese waters lie remarkably 
ient to the tracks of India merchantmen and 
m treasure-ships. Or the 











THE MEXICAN EMPIRE. 


Bonaparte’s title to the throne of Spain, and 
Murat’s title to that of Naples, were respectable 
in comparison. Still the Archduke accepts, 
the Emperor is ready to seat him, and maintain 
him by force, and, for all practical purposes of 
the moment, Maximilian will become as actual 
a monarch as if he had succeeded to a long line 
of ancestry in due hereditary course. 

It is not too much to say that the Mexican 
policy of the Emperor of the French has aroused 
in this country the greatest astonishment and 
the most profound indignation. Astonishment, 
because whatever view was taken of the Em- 
peror’s moral qualities, he had always had credit 
here for astuteness and sagacity ; and every child 
knows that an attempt to force upon the Mexi- 
cans a form of Government which they abhor, 
with a German foreigner at its head, in equal 
contempt of their feelings and our well-settled 
policy, must inevitably end in most disastrous 
failure. And indignation at the fraud in which 
the war was commenced, and the barefaced knav- 
ery through which this Frenchman is attempting 
to destroy the liberties f four millions of people. 
If any thing were wan: ig to fili the measure of 
our disgust at the transaction, it would be sup- 
plied by the accumulating evidences of a purpose 
on the part of the French to espouse the side of 
that Church party in Mexico which has been the 
curse of the country, and to whose existence the 
past forty years of Mexican anarchy are mainly 
due. 


It is, however, idle to indulge in angry words 


ate men in many 
mitted its wisdom. Napoleon’s attempt to es- 
tablish an empire in Mexico is no blind enter- 


pulses and by hatred of the foreign invader. 
But we may take for granted that the main high- 
ways—as, for instance, the road from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico—will be somewhat safer than it was, 
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which was their only bulwark against the in- 
creasing civilization of the age; and so in Mex- 
ico the contest between Church and people, 
feudal privilege and democratic liberty, right 
and wrong, dragged on its weary length for gen- 
eration after generation; and good men, con- 
templating the wretched scene, despaired of any 
end being reached until the prelates, in their 
madness, called for an Emperor from Europe. 
If the French conquest is to end in the destruc- 
tion of the Mexican Church, the historian will 
not regard it as an unmixed evil. 
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THES LOUNGER. 


“SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 

Tue Harpers have just published a very remark- 
able book with this title. It is not only remark- 
able but its appearance is most timely. For at a 
time when our whole system is undergoing the most 
fiery trial, and when, consequently, many a man is 
inclined to look elsewhere, and especially to En- 
gland, as to a sure and steadfast form of society, 
whoever shows that England has reached her pres- 
ent condition, which seems to him so enviable, 
through the stern manipulation of civil war, helps 
the doubtful and timid to a juster judgment. But 
whoever shows that the present condition of En- 
gland, which seems superficially so enviable, is 
but a veneer of prosperity over the most radical 
ignorance, vice, and discontent, teaches the hesi- 
tating mind that, with all its faults, our own system 
is rooted in the only philosophy from which en- 
during national peace can spring. 

The gentleman who, after large personal observa- 
tion in England, and much cogent reflection, has 
edited this English book, has therefore performed 
a great public service. His preface, which is brief 
and pointed, informs us that he abandoned his 
project of an original work upon the practical 
working of the British internal policy for the last 
twenty years, because the present embittered feel- 
ing between the two countries would inevitably 
expose such a work to the charge and suspicion of 
prejudice. He has, therefore, selected an English 
work, published in the year 1850, by Joseph Kay, 
who was commissioned by the British University 
of Cambridge to investigate the comparative social 
condition of the poorer classes in the countries of 
Western Europe, and from this work he has caused 
to be reprinted the chapters that describe the social 
condition of England. He says: “No stone has 
been left unturned by the ruling classes of Engl.nd, 
during the past two years, to degrade the people 
of America in the estimation of European popula- 
tions, and to secure the failure of our form of repre- 
sentative Government.....I have an object in re- 
printing Mr. Kay’s chapters. I believe he de- 
scribes the results of a form of government directly 
opposed to the principles of our own. I aope these 
results will induce my countrymen to value our in- 
stitutions, and persuade all men among us to per- 
form their part in sustaining them in their integ- 
rity, until the favorable moment arrives for such 
changes as it may be desirable to make.” 

The astounding facts follow. Mr. Kay, from 
persomal research and from all the authentic offi- 
cial statements, lays bare the hideous and appal- 
ling truth of English society. In that England 
which seems to 80 many thoughtless and impatient 
Americans so enviable and splendid, one person out 
of every eight was a pauper in 1848; and, as the 
American editor informs us, in 1861, before the cot- 
ton famine began, and with np war on their hands, 
England’s and Ireland’s paupers had increased 
about five per cent. yearly since 1851; with three 
millions more population, Jess land was ‘under cul- 
tivation than in 1851, and one-third of her people 








WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


4 ives” having to prepare for the 
next general the question is fairly asked, 
upon what platform do those gentlemen propose to 
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Upon that platform some candidate will be placed 
who heartily approves its wisdom and necessity. 
What will the other platform be? 

It is not difficult to foresee. It is already fore- 
shadowed, It will be that of the Copperhead pol- 
icy—at first partly, and at last wholly. It will 

, begin by saying that when the rebels lay down 
their arms all rights and privileges hitherto enjoy- 
ed are resumed, and persons proved guilty of trea- 
son according to law are to be punished. It will 
end by declaring a general amnesty and an assump- 
tion of the Confederate debt, for the sake of con- 
ciliation and fraternity, In plain terms, it will 
propose that, having won the victory, we shall 
give ittothe enemy. 

If now we should ask any reasonable ‘‘Con- 
servative,” By such a policy what do you get for 
the war? he would doubtless reply, “ We get the 
established proof of the superiority of the Govern- 
ment to armed rebellion.” If then we ask, But 
what security do you get against a more danger- 
ous rebellion? he would make the same answer. 
If we still inquire, “* Upon the mere word of the 
insurgents, do you mean to withdraw the troops, 
and allow every body who may not be convicted 
of treason to vote for members of Congress?” he 
must either answer Yes, in which case the rebel 
slaveholders return at once to the control of the 
Government in alliance with the ‘‘ Conservatives” 
of the North; or he must answer, “ No; only those 
can vote who take an oath;” in which case he de- 
serts his platform, and does not permit all who lay 
down their arms to resume their old privileges. 

“The question of the election will be simply, 
‘*Shall the war have been fought for something or 
for nothing?” There will be no chance for cozen- 
ing or evasion, One party will say, “Slavery 
made the war, and there can be no peace until it 
is destroyed. You might as well think to secure 
the lives of your children by chasing the wolf into 
the bushes in the garden instead of killing him, as 
to hope for the tranquillity of this country while 
slavery endures.” The other will cry, “ Pooh! 
pooh ! if you have a cancer on your breast just put 
on a clean shirt and go in, and all will be serene.” 





A WAR BY ANY OTHER NAME IS PRETTY MUCH 
THE SAME THING. 

Ir, after the full and open debate of the ques- 
tion, the new rebel war-ships sail against any of 
our ships or ports out of English harbors, it will 
be a declaration of war. The farce of neutrality is 
played out. The British laws are proved incom- 
petent to save the commerce of a friendly power 
from the ravages of pirates fitting out in England. 
If, then, she says, ‘‘I don’t care enough about it 
to have laws that will protect my allies,” she sim- 
ply’says she does not care about peace. 

To all our remonstrance and argument England 
has practically but one answer: ‘‘Why do you 
complain of our selling to the Confederates what 
you ask us to sell to you? We trade with all 
parts of all the world; and while we take no side 
in a domestic national quarrel like yours, you can 
not fairly complain that we treat both sides alike.” 

To this the reply is conclusive, that internation- 
al law excepts the very class of cases of which we 
complain; and that to build and equip war-ships, 
or suffer them to be built, and then to let them 
sail from your harbors to prey upon the commerce 
of an ally, is one of the most offensive causes of 
war. To prevent it altogether is impossible. Not 
to try to prevent it is to connive at the piracy. 
England knows perfectly well what we think and 
why we think it. There is ro wire-drawing, no 
hair-splitting, no special plea iff our position. And 
if she still persists in building, fitting, and sailing 
ships against us, on what ground will she complain 
if we build, fit, and sail ships against her? Such 
things are usually called war. But if she prefers 
to call them neutrality, we are not in the least par- 
ticular about names. 





THE MONSTER GILMORE. 


Tuat promising political firm of Rebels, John 
Bull, and Copperheads, ought at once to pillory the 
unhappy Gilmore by the side of the beast Butler. 
Beauregard has already given them their cue. The 
bombardment of Charleston is inhuman, atrocious, 
out of the usages of civilized warfare, etc., etc. 
Certainly these are terrible words; and what has 
General Gilmore tosay? Not only the-ever-to-be- 
respected and implicit] y-to-be-believed Beauregard 
declares that he is inhuman, but the consuls, John 
Bull’s in the van, cry amen to the great captaiti. 
What, then, has General Gilmore done? He has 
shelled Charleston with Greek fire. He has actu- 
ally bombarded Charleston ! 

What fate is fearful enough for such a monster ? 
The beast Butler had the effrontery to take posses- 
sion of New Orleans, and was then brazen enough 
to make the rich rebels pay to support the poor 
whom they had impoverished. He was also so in- 
conceivably vile as to order that any woman who 
insulted a soldier should be punished by a munici- 
pal law of the city. The miscreant also actually 
hung Mumford, who had only exercised his consti- 
tutional right of being a traitor and a rebel, as Mr. 
G. Ticknor Curtis will expound at length. Nay, 
that no crown of infamy should be wanting, he 
made New Orleans a decent city, and kept it in 
order—an atrocity unknown in its annals hitherto. 
And for all this the Rebels, John Bull, and the Cop- 
perheads, called him solemnly the beast Butler, in 
order that all men might know that they had no- 
thing in common with him. 

But General Gilmore’s offense is beyond words. 
If he had pierced the holy of holies at Mecca and 
had spat upon the holy stone, if he had danced a 
sailor’s hornpipe in Trinity Church, or smeared 
Raphael’s Transfiguration with tar, the English 
language might still have been able to deal with 
his offenses. But to bombard Charleston! Does 
General Gilmore know that the “ Southern gentle- 
man” lives there? That “the chivalry” live 
there? That the ‘‘sons of the Palmetto” live 
there? That the ‘‘natural aristocracy” of the 
land live there? Is this unhappy bungler, with 


big guns, aware that his vile abolition missiles 
may perchance hit the august head of a Spratt, a 
Keitt, a Rhett, a Simms, or an Orr? What does 
this plebeian Yankee mean by disturbing the aris- 
tocracy? General Beauregard asks for a truce of 
two days, and this inhuman scoundrel replies that 
his terms are unconditional surrender or more 
Greek fire! What cana veracious gentleman like 
Beauregard and distinguished friends of humanity 
like John Bull’s consul and others, do, but protest 
and submit? Yes, there is one thing they can do. 
They can, as before, imitate the boy who declared 
to his invincible adv that if he could not 
lick him he could make mouths at his sister. 

can call names. Butler was a beast. Let Gil- 
more, with the same point, be the monster Gilmore. 





THE MONITORS AT CHARLESTON, 

Tue complaints of Adm..s ~)-higren’s delay in 
Charleston harbor were, at least, premature. The 
Monitors he commands are ly the same 
which discovered in April that until Sumter was 
reduced they could not operate to advantage. Cap- 
tain Drayton in the Passaic, for instance, found in 
the last attack that a heavy biow from one of 
Sumter’s guns could derange his machinery. He 
could put himself to rights perhaps in twelve 
hours and return to the attack. But that was 
merely to run exactly the same risk without any 
ade e compensation; for his guns did little 
dam to the fort. 

The work that the Monitors have to do is to re- 
move the obstructions in the channel. To do that 
successfully they must be out of the steady tattery 
of heavy guns, which, by denting the turrets, may 
throw something out of gear. Could they move 
incessantly they would not mind the chance; but 
held in one position by the barriers they are un- 
fairly exposed. They must wait, therefore, until 
they can have the conditions of their success. 

Besides, the Monitors obey their helms slowly, 
and their speed is about four miles an hour. But- 
the current of Charleston harbor is three miles an 
hour, so that it is easy to see that they nay become 
a little unmanageable. 

The Monitors are as yet a crude and undeveloped 
invention. As harbor defenses they are unques- 
tionably unsurpassed. The contest with the Mer- 
rimac shows what a select party of them would do 
with the new iron rams whose shadow falls toward 
New York out of English harbors. To wooden 


ships also they must necessarily be fatal. A fort | General G: 


which could not hold them steadily in one place 
they would readily batter down. But if they can 
be held within range of a heavy battery, inces- 
santly hammering them, the experience of the 
April attack upon Sumter shows that they may 
have to retire. 

For the rest it may fairly be supposed that Ad- 
miral kaows the value of time, and 
knows also just what the enemy are doing, quite 
as well as newspaper His con- 
duct and reputation hitherto are not such as to 
justify the suspicion that he will allow the enemy 
to gain any advantage which it is possible for him 
to prevent. 





COLD COMFORT. 


Mr. ** Vice-Presipenr” STEPHENS, as we late- 
ly saw, is cheerful under extreme difficulties, but 
the Richmond Dispatch is more so, It consoles the 
** Confederacy” in this manner: “ Rosecrans is said 
to be advancing upon Bragg, while in the West 
Burnside is pressing Buckner. This is probably 
all the better....The danger of too much success 
upon our side has always been too much confi- 
dence....The movement of Rosecrans, if indeed 
he has begun a march, is one of desperation possi- 
bly....A week or two will bring us, we believe, 
news to cheer us....The situation since this time 
last year is not much altered to our disadvantage. 
A single victory in the Southwest will cover much 
that we have lost there....Should Charleston fall 
he (the enemy) will only be able to close that place 
as a port of entry... .So the situation brightens.” 

Such comfort is cold enough without being blown 
upon by such a vile abolitionist as the Lounger. 
But it may be remarked that the “danger of too 
much success upon our side” is not pressing. Job 
Davis and Company should certainly bespeak live- 
lier comforters. 





A POINT TO CONSIDER. 


Ir is a curious commentary upon some of the 
statements made in the work upon the social con- 
dition of England of which we have elsewhere spo- 
ken, that Mr. Dickens speaks, in his new series of 
“The Uncommercial Traveler,” of visiting a ship 
full of Mormon emigrants, and finding them to be 
rough, intelligent, honest folk, of whom England, 
as well as Joe Smith, might be proud. “I found 
them,” he says, “ the most orderly, well-behaved, 
and intelligent set of common people I ever saw— 
the pick and flower of England.” 

Mr. Kay says that the mass of the poorer classes 
in England are outside of all the churches, because 
the forms of worship of the Established Church and 
of most of the disserfting sects are not imaginative 
enough for an ignorant people, and because the 

intercourse between priest and people, 
which is essential to the maintenance of p 





not substantially one. 





of the Navy has left Washington for a 


The 
tour of the New York, and 
Portsmouth Navy - yards, and will visit on 
his return. 

In the affair with M on 17th ult. near 

Mosesy is said to ee enon 

which are believed to 

The death of General 


since, to pt to save the gun-boat 
De Kalb. He found this impossible, and therefore de- 
stroyed her, having her guns and every 
thing of 

Mejor Lavemn B. Boum, commanding the of the 
12th United States Infantry, at Fort Hamilton, New York 
Harbor, has been ordered to the field to take command of 


7 pliments. J 7 Tuomrson is (free & 
\ EFF a our 
(Signed) Ciorton B. Fisk, 


Major J. W. Sprzer, Assistant -General on the 
staff of General Cra last week in conse- 
quence of wounds received at Gaines'’s Hill and Charles 
emma tede too ane be ms — 
successor to be M ‘oopw. 
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Major Ortver D. Guaene, of the Adjutant-General’s De- 
has been appointed Assistan 


partment, t 

With the rank ot DSS wet & Rose 

and will leave immediately fr St Loui. — 
ion on staff of Major-General FRanxKuin, 

the Army of the Potomac. , 


ILMORE. 

The death of the traitor Jou B. Frorn is by 
the Richmond papers. He died of the effects of typhus 
fever and in their 
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CHARLESTON. 
On the evening of the 25th ult. our troops made an as- 
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was by General Wilder without notice to 
the and in consequence three two male 
citizens were killed. bt me Ge DI 
trenches to resist the The mountains around 
been penetrated by General Crook and found clear 

of rebels. 

THE WAR IN ARKANSAS. 
Our advices from Arkansas are Our forces 
under General Steele are reported at = 
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First New York Mounted Rifles, Colonel 
~ -_ Pennsylvania Cavairy, Lieatenant-Colonel = 
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THE PRESIDENT TO GENERAL GRANT. 
Exscurive Mansion, Wasurrgron, July 12, 1868, 
To Major-General Grant : : 
My pear Gunerat,—I do not remember that you and I 
ever met . I write this now as a grateful ac- 
inestimable service you have © 


SS ne I wish to say a word further. When 
you first the vicinity of Viekaburg, 1 thought you 
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GEN. SIBLEY’S INDIAN EXPEDITION—PURSUING THE SIOUX OVER THE COTEAU DU MISSOURI, DACOTAH TERRITORY, AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE BIG HILLS, JULY 24, 1863.—Sxercnep sr Gro. H. Evssury, Ssverra Muvxesora VoLuxreers.—[See Pace 587.) 
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REBEL TORPEDO, FROM STONO RIVER. 


REBEL TORPEDOES. 


ABoveE we give illustrations of a Rese. Tor- 
PEDO sent down f!.c Stono River, South Carolina, 
on the night of August 16. It consists, says our 
correspondcut, who furnishes the sketches, “of 
tw > cyliuders of tin; the upper one acting on a 
buoy, the lower containing sixty pounds of pow- 
der. These are connected by an iron tube, into 
which is placed an old smooth-bore musket with 
the stock sawed off. The detailed drawing shows 
the arrangement for setting it off. Ten of them 
were sent down in psirs, connected by about 250 
feet of rope. One exploded under the Pawnee’s 
stern, blowing her launch to pieces, and shaking 
the whole ship. Two others exploded near; two 
floated down to the bar and exploded there ; two 
others went up Folly River on the flood tide, and 
were secured by the mortar-schooner C. P. Williams, 
from one of which the drawings have been made.” 


A CRUEL CASE. 


Tue years 1824-5-6 were periods of immense 
commercial activity. Unfortunately the basis of 
that unexampled and permanent prosperity was 
Paper—practically unlimited issues of bank prom- 
ises to pay; and when the gigantic bubble burst 
in 1827 more than two-thirds of the English banks 
were overwhelmed, the Bank of England terribly 
shaken, and, according to Mr. Huskisson, the coun- 
try was within four-and-twenty hours of a state of 
barter. That, however, could be no reason why 
Lovegold and Company should not profit as large- 
ly as possible by the impetus given to speculations 
of ali kinds by “cheap” money. We did profit 
largely, and, as a firm, did not sustain much loss 
when the crash came, Mr. Pryse, my partner, was 
less fortunate—emerging from the chaos of 1827 
with riven heart and dreadfully scorched fingers ; 
altogether a distracted, and, it was really appre- 
hended, a permanently “‘ blighted being.” He, 
however, survived the shock five-and-twenty 
years; but so burned into his brain were the inci- 
dents of the catastrophe that, when dying, at the 
early age of sixty, almost the last sentence he was 
heard to mutter was an incoherent stringing to- 
gether of the words, “ Cruel, treacherous woman !” 
~—‘‘Serk mines!"—and “That unhanged thief, 
Burroughs!” with which pestilent persons and 
projects my shamefully ili-used partner would have 
had no concern whatever but for the great pape’ 
Yrosperity. : 

I must preface the story of Mr. Pryse’s shocking 
misadventure by remarking that, being really very 
good-looking, he believed himself to be an Adonis, 
whose fascinations few women could resist. This, 
I must do him the justice to say, was his only con-. 
siderable weakness. To that inordinate vanity it 
was owing that he was still a bachelor at five-and- 
thirty—he not having up to that time met with a 

fady whose attractions in person, purse, and pedi- 
gree balanced his own merits. Not one of the 
three requisites —beauty, fortune, birth (he was a 
great stickler for birth)—could possibly be dis- 
pensed with; and it was precisely with these three 
baits that the Father of Mischief angled for and 
hooked my partner. 





Mr. Kenneth Tempie was a gentleman approach- 
ing middle age, who, on the death of his father, 
Sir Willoughby Temple, would come into posses- 
sion of large entailed estates, and, on the decease 
of an aunt, would be entitled to a reversion of over 
forty thousand pounds. Both father and aunt 
were not only aged, but ailing persons ; so, having 
assured ourselves beyond a doubt of that cardin::' 
fact, we accommodated Mr. Temple to a large sum 
on the usual terms, he being a fast gentleman, for 
whom the very handsome income allowed by his 
iather was wholly insufficient, In 1825 Sir Wil- 
loughby died; a few months afterward the aunt 
departed this life, and the new baronet was a very 





wealthy man. His account with us was liberally 
settled, and, strange to say—at least it appeared 
strange to us—Sir Kenneth was no sooner possess- 
ed of immense wealth than a passion for adding, 
still adding, to the heap grew upon him. His 
mode of living became parsimonious, while he 
dived unhesitatingly into the whirlpool of reckless 
speculation—South American loans, bubble com- 
panies—and, wonderful to say, always emerged 
with plunder. He had conceived an exalted opin- 
ion of Mr. Pryse’s judgment in such matters, and 
was, in consequence, often at our office. I alto- 
gether disapproved of such ventures, and constant- 
ly refused to be in any wise an agent for the pur- 
chase or sale of shares, or to permit the funds of 
the firm to be invested in such schemes. My part- 
ner nibbled to the extent of a few thousands on his 
own private account, and made money thereby. 
Pryse was not a man to venture out of his depth, 
and I had no fear that he would in the end—soon- 
er or later as that might come—be a large loser. 

One of the unlucky dabblers was Major Bur- 
roughs, a relation of Sir Kenneth Temple. He had 
put all his eggs in one basket—that basket being 
the Serk Silver Mining Company. Serk is an isl- 
and in the Channel, not very distant, I believe, 
from Guernsey, in which silver had been found. 
The real or pretended discovery was skillfully 
puffed, and a company for working the new Peru 
quickly formed, with a (paper) capital of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The concocters of the 
scheme weré lucky enough to catch at least one 
bona fide share buyer, Major Burroughs, whose 
gullibility was so absolute that he not only invest- 
ed in the company the whole of his capital, about 
fifteen thousand pounds, but did the same with the 
proceeds of the sale of his commission. At one 
time, I believe, the shares were at a premium, but 
the fall had been so rapid and constant that, at the 
commencement of 1827, the quotations were nom- 
inal—no real business in them being possible. In 
that unpleasant state of things Sir Kenneth Tem- 
ple was solicited by his kinsman for an advance 
upon the shares. He declined the request, but, 
naturally desirous of obliging a relative, introduced 
Major Burroughs to Mr. Pryse; nor did he scruple 
to attempt serving that gentleman by volunteering 
a confident opinion that Serk Silver Mine shares 
would command a premium when the project was 
more fully understood. He himself had his hands 
just then completely full, but perhaps Mr. Pryse 
would advance two or three thousand pounds upon 
the said securities. Mr. Pryse begged to be ex- 
cused, and the negotiation, if such it could be call- 
ed, fell through. 

The unfortunate major, & general of very insin- 
uating address, by-the-way, being at his wit’s end 
for want of cash, came to us one day, and inform- 
ed us of that dreary fact. After which promising 
prelude, he asked if Lovegold and Company would 
discount his acceptance at six months for two hun- 
dred pounds. He would not haggle about inter- 
est and commission. We did not for a moment 
imagine he would. Cent. per cent. per annum 
would simply have made him a present of two 
hundred pounds. The liberal offer was declined 
with thanks, but I intimated that if his relative 
Sir Kenneth would lend his name there would be 
no difficulty. Major Burroughs thereupon left, 
and, knowing the baronet, I expected to hear no 
more of the matter. I was mistaken. To my 
great surprise the major returned with a note from 
his relative, guaranteeing payment at maturity of 
the major’s acceptance for two hundred pounds. 
The applicant got the money and went away re- 
joicing. Shortly afterward the baronet called. 

“You are probably surprised I did not len 
Burroughs the money myself,” said Sir Kenneth. 

‘* Not in the least; you intend that if the neces- 
sity arise, the screw should be put on in our names, 
not yours,”’ 

“Right. Still, ag far as a few hundred pounds 
g°, ere is not much risk. His orphan niece, 
Miss Vandeleur, who will in a few months come 





of age and into the uncontrolled possession of fifty 
thousands pounds, would not suffer him to be trou- 
bled ; for to her it is a mere bagatelle, prudent be- 
yond her years as she is said to be. I think,” con- 
tinued the baronet, with some hesitation—‘‘ I think 
I might venture to guarantee for fiye hundred 
pounds. Burroughs, a good fellow in his way, 
has, I think, no other very enormous vice but that 
of poverty. Still, it is as well to be cautious. 
Miss Vandeleur is expected in town very shortly; 
I will confer with her respecting a loan to her un- 
cle. It will signify nothing that she has not at- 
tained her majority. Her word will amply suffice. 
I am really anxious to assist Burroughs, if I can 
do so safely.” 

Nothing more was said at the time, but a few 
days subsequently we received a note from Sir 
Kenneth, in which it was stated that Miss Vande- 
leur had arrived in town, and was staying with 


pounds, 
ingly, inclusive of the two hundred already ad- 
vanced, he, Sir Kenneth, guaranteed to repay us 


should the major make default. As it was, how- | positi 


ever, feared that Burroughs had contracted a habit 
of gaming upon a large scale whenever he had the 
means of that ruinous propensity, the 
eight hundred pounds should be handed to him by 
installments not exceeding one hundred pounds per 
month. Miss Vandeleur would reside at the hotel 
with her uncle during her probably long stay in 
town, and being with him would naturally much 
increase his personal expenses. This was one of 
her reasons for assisting him with the loan, and he 
would be informed that her guarantee 
would not go the thousand pounds. The 
note concluded with an intimation that the baronet 
was about to start immediately for Paris, and would 
be some time absent from Paris. 

I casually remarked that Miss Vandeleur ap- 
peared to be a strict young lady in money mat- 


partner added that the Vandeleurs were a family 
that had flourished for many centuries in Norfolk. 

The major was fiercely eager to obtain the whole 
sum at once in a lump—a request which of course 
could not be complied with, pressing as his neces- 
sities might be; and he left the office in high 
dudgeon. 

His anger with us did not long endure. The 
very next day he returned, and accompanied by 
Miss Vandeleur herself. I was gone out. Pryse 
saw them; and the result of a lengthened confer- 
ence was, that my partner advanced the eight hun- 
dred 


“The young lady,” said Pryse, his handsome 
phiz glowing with pleasurable emotion — ‘‘ the 


major has invited me to dine with him and Miss 
Vandeleur to-morrow at Claridge’s.” 

“*Whew! The deuce! No wonder you are so 
cock-a-hoop. Youth, beauty, fifty thousand pounds, 
eh? Such a change of partners would be some- 

like a hit.” 
iam onsense! Miss Vandeleur is a match for a 
” 

“ True enough; but girlhood is capricious, will- 
ful; and, seriously, if I were such a handsome 
young fellow as Francis Pryse—you can make up 
or down to and twenty—I should try it on, 
if I could but have a chance.” 


ly vain heart. At all events, for the remainder of 
that day, and the whole of the next, Pryse was in 
a state of nervous fidget, and committed such ex- 
traordinary blunders that it was quite a relief 
when he left, swelling like a turkey-cock, to array 
himself for the important occasion. 

Instead of subsiding during the next week into 
his ordinary common-sense self, Pryse soared, ex- 
panded into such a state of sublimation and im- 
portance that I was obliged to request that, for 
the reputation of the office as a place of sober busi- 
ness, he should away till he could descend 
from the regions of fancy to those of fact. He said 
it might be as well to do so as he really felt unfit 
for business. He added, with some confusion of 


manner : 

“T shall be glad if you will dine with us to- 
morrow evening.” 

‘*With us! Who's us?” 

‘Major Burroughs, Julia, and myself.” 

“‘ Julia! Upon my word, you must have gone 
the pace to have arrived at that point already. 
Of course, Julia stands for Miss Vandeleur?” 

“Who else could I mean? You will dine with 
us?” 

“T have no objection. Is the thing settled ?” 

‘*No, oh no! in fact,” he continued, with a sort 
of embarrassment—“‘in fact, spite of the whisper- 
ings of vanity—of which it would be folly to deny 
I have a ful: share—the prize, so suddenly, strange- 
ly tendered for my acceptance—it really comes to 
that, or appears to do so—is so brilliant a one, so 
immeasurably beyond what I have a right to ex- 
poot, chat I cnsuld like & cosler Sided! tha wilne to 
survey the situation, so that I do not make a fool 
of myself, or—or be made one by others.” 

“T will make good use of eyes and ears. You 
are sure about the fifty thousidnd pounds?” 

“ Positive. I have myself the will at Doo- 
tors’ Commons. At present quotations, the money 





in the funds would realize considerably more than 
fifty thousand pounds, Miss Vandeleur comes into 
absolute ion on the 8th of November next, 
upon which day she will attain her majority. Till 
then she can not marry without the consent in writ- 
ing of her uncle, Major Burroughs; should she do 
80, the moiety of her fortune goes to s female cous- 


“Tf he should interpose adversely, it is not so 
long till November.” 

“ Far too long! A slip ’twixt cup and lip must 
not be hazarded. I have even a suspicion that Sir 
Kenneth Temple himself may enter the lists upon 
his return from Paris. Major Burroughs must be 
conciliated.” 

. “It is generally easy enough to win over a 


needy man.” 

pounds will allow of 
teres handsome douceur. But it is folly to 
count chickens in the egg. Do not fail to-morrow 
evening. Dinner will be served at six precisely.” 


, deeply in love as so personally vain a 
Julia, too, was evi- 
dently pleased with her conquest. There would, I 
was sure, be no difficulty in that quarter. Such a 
lucky dog was Francis Pryse! 

Emboldened by my opinion, Pryse waited the 
next day upon Major Burroughs, and proposed for 
the hand of Miss Vandeleur in form. He was 
Kindly received, and his interview with the uncle- 
guardian was not more interesting than décisive. 

The major having listened with benignant sym- 
pathy to the lover’s protestations of admiration, 
affection, disinterestedness, replied that, for him- 
self, he held a city capitalist, already rich, and in 
the way to realize a colossal fortune, as a far more 
eligible match for his niece than any of the aristo- 
cratic foplings by whom she was literally besieged. 
‘* But,” continued Major Burroughs, ‘‘ another con- 
sideration presents itself at the outset. I, as you, 
Mr. Pryse, well know, am beset, nearly over- 
whelmed with pecuniary difficulties; and, not to 
beat about the bush when talking to a man of the 
world, I must be handsomely paid for giving my 
written consent to your union with my niece. If 
you demur to a proposition so reasonable, wait till 
Julia shall be of age, which is to say, make up 
your mind to lose her; for though I care little for 
birth myself, did the Vandeleur family once sus- 
pect that such a marriage was on the tapis, they 
would move heaven and earth to avert such a 
calamitous disgrace, as they would feel it to be, 
from their ancient house; and they would succeed. 
You have personally found favor with Julia, but 
you see how im bjy flexile she is. She 
would yield to the importunities of her relatives, 
and in all probability be persuaded to give her 
hand to Sir Kenneth Temple. The baronet, if you 
marry my niece, will be in an awful rage with me,” 
added the major; ‘‘ but for that I do not care one 
pinch of snuff. He is a mean skin-flint, to whom 
I am under no obligation.” 

Mr. Pryse admitted that to be true, and ginger- 
ly inquired at what figure Major Burroughs would 
rate his written consent to the marriage, supposing 
that of Miss Vandeleur was obtained. 

“T have sounded Julia,” said the major, “‘ and 
am confident she will be implicitly guided by me. 
Now to business: you know that I have invested 
my all in Serk Silver Mine shares. I propose that 
you relieve me of them at the price I paid !” 

“Your Serk Silver Mine shares!” exclaimed 

“Give fifteen thousand seven hundred 
pounds in exchange for shares in the Serk Mining 
Company !” 

“Pardonme. For the Serk Mining shares, Julia 
Vandeleur, and fifty thousand pounds. I don’t 
think my niece would feel herself much flattered 
if she witnessed her admirer’s hesitation to close 
with such a bargain.” 

The major having evidently said his last word, 
Pryse necessarily acquiesced, and that important 
preliminary settled, the lover was conducted to the 
lady, by whom his suit was granted with blushing 
tenderness. At his urgent request she graciously 
fixed upon the following Thursday week as the 
“happy day.” 


Miss Vandeleur had a perfect mania for jewels 
andotherexpensivefinery. Daily—hourly—fright- 
ful bills were sent to the office from jewelers, gold- 
smiths, drapers, milliners, dress-makérs, and other 
trades-people who contribute to bridal outfits. I 
remember that Pryse on one day signed fourteen 
heavy checks, twisting and groaning, poor fellow, 
under each infliction, as if his jaw teeth were being 
wrenched away, and muttering savagely the while, 
“*Good Heavens! dreadful! butitcan’t last. It’s 
impossible! Another bill! She'll empty all the 
shops in London! What a dreadful propensity !” 
and the like. mi 

There was, however, no drawing back, and 
P.yse was fain to seek consolation by reflecting 
that even at the awful rate of expenditure actu- 
ally going on, supposing it to last till the bridal 
eve, the dowry of hjs wife would still amount to 
twenty-five thousand pounds at least. Her jew- 
els were property, if those devilish shares were 
nom Still fears and doubtings shook him; and 
though I had steadily refused to advise him either 
for or against the marriage, I could not refrain, 
upon seeing such a torrent of extravagant de- 
mands pour in, to ask if he were really sure about 
the will—was the bequest absolute? was there no 
contingency—no chance of its being upset in a 
court of law by enraged relatives? His face 
changed to the hue of stone at the shocking sug- 
gestion, and before the words were well out of my 
mouth he had seized his hat and sped off like a 
shot to Doctors’ Commons. He was gone some 
time, and returned in a much Jess perturbed state 
of mind, bringing a copy of the will with him. It 
was bay ogee: oo . clearness, and I 
agreed there co no dispute about the 
validity of the bequest to Miss Vandeleur. My 
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positive dictum reassured him, and he drew a 
check for a fresh claim, without exhibiting such 
violent symptoms of colic as before. 

The wedding was a very private one, and a 
few hours after its celebration the bride and bride- 
groom set off on their marriage tour, which it was 
arranged should last a month. 

Considerably before the honey-moon had waned 
the commercial storm broke with terrific violence, 
and, thanks to great caution, Lovegold and Com- 
pany were notin actual danger. It was a time 
of extreme anxiety, and I wrote to Pryse, request- 
ing him to return immediately. He readily com- 
plied, leaving his wife with a dependent female 
relative, who had joined them a few days before. 
Mrs. Pryse bad been seized with sudden though 
not at all dangerous illness, which incapacitated 
her from immediately setting out on the long jour- 
ney to England. Mr. Pryse, who was in exultant 
spirits, “‘the happiest man in England,” set to 
work with alacrity, and, I rejoiced to find, was 
again the sound, sensible man of business. 

On the third or fourth day after his arrival Sir 
Kenneth Temple walked into the office, looking 
exceedingly glum and stern, and, as it struck me, 
eying Pryse with an expression of derisive dis- 
pleasure. He had, no doubt, heard of the mar- 
riage, and we were about to have a scene. 

‘*So, Mr, Pryse,” said the baronet, “‘ you have 
bought, at the full nominal price, Major Bur- 
roughs’s solicitor informs me, those Serk Mine 
shares. I did not think you such an arrant block- 
head! Why, they neither are, nor ever will be, 
worth a button !” 

‘* Have the kindness, Sir Kenneth Temple,” re- 
torted Pryse, with spirit—‘‘ have the kindness, Sir 
Kenneth Temple, to use the language of a gentle- 
man when addressing one. Did the solicitor tell 
you nothing more ?” added he, with a sneer. 

“He did not tell me any thing more, but he 
placed this newspaper in my hand. Pray, did 
you cause the insertion of this insolent para- 

| ad 

What paragraph? Read it, and I will tell 
you.” 

The baronet complied, and read aloud the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

‘‘ Married, at St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, by 
special license, on the 15th instant, Francis Pryse, Es- 
quire, of Regent's Park and Lombard Street, to Julia, the 
only surviving daughter of the late Mordaunt Vandeleur, 
Esquire, of Oak Hall, Norfolk. Immediately after the 
solemnization of the marriage the happy pair left for the 
Continent.” 


“I did order the insertion of that paragraph. 
In what way does it concern Sir Kenneth Tem- 
ple?” 

**How does it concern me? Why, what the 
devil does it mean? How dare you, in ribald 
jest, associate your plebeian name with that of 
my relative, Miss Vandeleur ?” 

“How dare you address such words to me? 
Leave the office! Were it not that you are a dis- 
tant relative of the lady mentioned in the news- 
paper paragraph I would turn you out by force. 
Your relative, Miss Vandeleur that was, is now 
Mrs. Pryse.” 

The baronet turned bewilderingly to me: “What 
does the fellow mean ?” 


Temple. The 
be distasteful to you; but it is not the less true 
that Miss Vandeleur, who, when you left London, 
was staying with her uncle, Major Burroughs, 
was married, as the paper states, with the major’s 
written consent. The lady is now on her way 
home from Paris.” 

‘Miss Vandeleur your partner’s wife, and now 
on her way home from Paris! What devil’s dance 
has Burroughs been leading you? I dined with 
Miss Vandeleur yesterday and the day before at 
the Clarendon, and saw her this morning about 
two hours since.” 

The effect of this speech upon myself and my 
partner may be imagined. I sprang to my feet in 
dismay and alarm; Pryse sat motionless, trans- 
fixed, speechless, staring with wild terror at the 
baronet. 

“ This is a sorry jest!” I exclaimed, affecting a 
doubt I did not feel; ‘‘I myself visited Miss Van- 
deleur at Claridge’s, and witnessed her marriage 
with Mr, Pryse.” 

‘*At Claridge’s! Misa Vandeleur has never 
been at Claridge’s. She has been all along, and 
is now, stopping at the Clarendon. Claridge’s! 
Let me remember. Was the young lady palmed 
upon you as Miss Vandeleur a remarkably pretty 
blonde, with wavy golden hair, blue eyes, a charm- 
ing figure, and medium height, who sings ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray’ delightfully ?” 

oe Yes, yes!” 

“Then, by Heavens, Burroughs has tricked your 
partner into marrying Mary Somers, a lady’s maid, 
whom Miss Vandeleur dismissed a few months ago 
~ dishonesty. The shameless scoundrel! But 

o—-"? 

Poor Pryse, utterly beside himself, sprang up 

and leaped at Sir Kenneth with the bound of a 

iger. ‘Liar! liar! infernal liar!” he screamed; 
“T will crush the accursed lie in your throat!” 
and had the convulsive force he suddenly put forth 
lasted but a few minutes, he would certainly have 
gone nigh to throttle the baronet. As it was, his 
grasp relapsed as he dropped, with a shudder and 
groan, insensible on the floor. 

I had him carried into a back room, and, leay- 
ing him in careful hands, returned to Sir Kenneth. 

‘*What an infernal trick!” exclaimed the bar- 


onet, before I could speak, ‘‘The marriage is, of 
course, null and void ; but the loss of fifteen thou- 
sand pounds is frightful!” . 


“The loss is much greater than that. He pur- 
chased jewels for the devilish minx to an immense 
amount! He loved her, too, with passion. The 
blow will kill him! Where is that villain Bur- 
roughs ?” a 

* Drowned, or landed in America. He sailed 
from London on the 16th of last month; by Jove! 
the day after the mock marriage! If he were in 





the country, however, it is my belief you could do 
nothing with him. The purchase of the shares 
was effected, I am told, in the regular way. How 
could you fall into so gross a trap?” 

“In some degree through your fault. You told 
us that Miss Vandeleur was staying at a hotel with 
her uncle, Major How could we sus- 
pect a gentleman of family—of, as far as we knew, 
unblemished reputation—of perpetrating such an 
atrocious crime?” 

“Tt is an atrocious crime, and I am sincerely 
grieved for poor Pryse; but let us be just. Miss 
Vandeleur’s fifty thousand pounds must have had a 
potent influence in dazzling and blinding the acute 
perception of such amanas he. However, what is 
done is done. The loss won’t break his back. 
Good-by !” 





DOOMED TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


You saw that he was doomed to disappointment 
—in the drooping eyelid, in the raised eyebrow, in 
the seamed forehead, in the shrugged shoulders. 
You saw it every where sbout him. Melanchol 
had marked him for his own as distinctly as 
pox—he was, so to speak, pitted with melancholy. 
Poor fellow! he was a 

And what particular line had disappointment 
taken in his case? Why, if you asked him, he 
would tell you that he had been disappointed in 
every mortal thing. Disappointment dogged his 
footsteps like a blood-hound, and had done so ever 
since he was born. He was disappointed in his 


small farm, at a moderate distance from town, 


Ah! very traly. 


disappointing conduct, 
as rem Nias Dien Had 


hadn’t, he didn’t know how to explain it better. 
Would he give an then ? 


curtain 
minutes after it rose that the house was on fire, and 
then had to be dragged to a window by his rela- 
tives, and compelled to slip for some hundred yards 
one Sees and, when he reached the 


f 


tom, to out like a a fireman, 
snl’ canned lasso tote-a: sent ghaniiiions a 
he was lost, and then had to be taken home igno- 
tniniously by a policeman, with the conviction all 
the while that he was looked upon by every one he 
met in the light of a person whose crimes had 
brought him within the grasp of the law—he sup- 
posed that that might be considered a disappoint- 
ment, a serious disappointment. 

Oh! that was granted, was it? Well, then, 
perhaps it would also be granted that if 





the pony should be an unbroken one; and if, di- 
rectly the boy mounted, the rampant animal had 
stood perpendicular for full two minutes, making 
such extraordinary gestures with its fore-legs that 
the only conclusion to come to was that it 
it was delivering a political speech; and 
what, to judge from its action, must ha 
ly eloquent peroration, it had 
bit between its teeth, and bolted for two miles ; 
if the beast had chosen to stop exactly opposite 
house where the queen of this boy's affections 
sided, and had then and there rolled—perhaps 


Ae 


pointment 
bitters into the cup of pleasure, and stripping the 


gilt off the bread of life. Why, what was 
that, the song and the theme of romancers, 
to which youth forward with rapture, and 


which age looked back upon with fond regret? 
Why, the first kiss of love, of course. Well, there 
he was done again. Yes, disappointment was be- 
side him there once more. How was he to be al- 
ways keeping in mind that Amelia was weak in 
the chest, and that there was a leaning toward con- 
sumption in the family ? Who can remember those 


things always? 


Why, every thing in the world, or else he sup- 
he shouldn’t have mentioned it. What was 

the good of absurd questions like that? Why 
could not he be allowed to tell his tale as he liked, 
instead of being put through a kind of catechism 


unbroken. have been— But it was 

on Amelia had 
a weak chest, and that was all about it; that was 
why she al wore two veils when the wind was 
cold; and, they were out walking together, 
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of melancholy which usually 
about him like the clouds about the top of Snow- 
don, and to leave his brow open and free from care, 


constantly in his 
thoughts. Every thing that could gladden his 
heart and rouse his courage was at hand, and, 
upon his life! his heart was glad, and his courage 


accordingly. 

*“* Amelia,” he had exclaimed, with all his over- 
po'vering affection gleaming in his eyes, and trem- 
bling on his lips—‘‘ Amelia, this is a delicious 
morning |” 

Amelia thought the same. 
= ey morning that makes all the better and no- 

feelings of our nature rise to the surface, 
fies the air, and kills the slugs.” sad 

Amelia quite concurred in this opizion, but 
pitied the slugs. 

‘* Amelia,” he continued, his courage rising still 
higher as he proceeded—“ Amelia, I love you.” 

Amelia supposed he did, as he'd askid her to 
aes 6 eh, Ee ee 


If he didn’t! The moment he had longed for 
was evidently approaching. He squeezed her 
hand—she returned the pressure. He put his 
arm round her waist—she did not repel him. He 
caught her to his breast—she seemed rather to like 
it. The moment was come! He hurled away 
his umbrella, raised the two veils with all the im- 
petuosity of his nature, and pressed his glowing 
lips upon—a respirator! yes, by al! that’s horrible, 
a respirator! 


Now wasn't that enough to make a man run 
wildly across country, whither he knew not, nor 
cared to know? And was there cause for sur- 
prise, that when he came to himself he found that 
he was sitting alone by the side of a pond, attach- 
ing a heavy brickbat to one end of his handker- 
chief? But better feelings prevailed. 

ret ere diamatcien sae 
ment 

Well, really! We were obliged to confess that 
it certainly was. 





FOR US. 
For us was said the parting word that drew the tender 
strings 
Of life to tension of such pain *twere less if they could 
part; 
For us the dark thought ‘‘ nevermore,”’ drew up its chad- 
owy wings, 
And settled like the fateful bird that tore Prometheus’ 
heart. 
For us the look behind thet brought « mist before the 
Like veils we spread o'er faces loved before the coffin 
close 


Fy 
For as the laying down of joy, the taking up of right, 
——— eee 


Sa 
And mustered, grim ranks moving off to dange:‘s spec- 
tral hold. 


For us the face to face with death that strikes th: braves: 
qealiieminesnaiinih trai tentens on tte to Oe 
heart, 


The rush into the horrid storm of fire and fron hail, 
‘Whose drope on brow and breast leave closed ranks wide 


apart. 
For us the frequent silence when the roll is called at 


morn— 

‘The silence folding household names that shal’ be heard 
mo more, 

Ané the sad look in tearless eyes that tells # comrade 
borne 

To darkness from our lovely world anid the battie’s roar. 


For us the shallow trench !s dug along the trampied sod, 
And manly forms, oh! how beloved, are hid in Geath's 


Their brown or yellow beards stained with the hues of 
blood, 
And clay upon their faces pale where once were loving 
lipe. 
All, all for us; we sit and amile to sce our children play, 
And our still emile is golden light to soft eyes close 
beside ; 
We wake in white enfolding arias unto a blissful day ; 
We join the dance, we drain the wine, we ring the Lappy 
bride. 
They sow the deathly battle-field, und spill life's precious 
That we mmy gather ripest sheaves, and grapes of pur- 
hue; 
satis ts can oxy frst, tho stems thd leaves a withered 
has eave mag be the latter saias, the stove duareasiag 
dew. 
Thanks, thanks, and blessings, deep and full as human 
heart may be, 
For those who give us life's bright gold, sccepting iron 
thus; 
And prayers to wait before God's throne throughout eter- . 
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A REMINISCENCE OF PORT 
HUDSON. 
Dulce ot desoram eet pro patris mori. 


I BELD his hand in mine that ominous night 
Before the battle’s stormy ebb and flow, 
And eaw ihe fitful shadows of the fight 
O'er his pale features go: 


And in his eyes a sad, prophetic fear 

Seemed burning out the hope of life’s young dream, 
As €V@F 226 2252, “=~ - an. BCE 

We saw the vivid gleam, 


And heard the thunder of replying strife, 
Peal answering peal in loud, dissonant roar, 
Where burst the billowy mass of shouting life 
On war's wild, wintry sbore. 


“The morn,” he said, “comes marching up the sky— 
The morn whose sun shall never set op me. 

Tell them, when I am gone"—and then his eye 
Grew humid with the plea— 


“Tell them I feared it not, but calmly went 
To strike one earnest blow for this fair land; 
Content to toil and suffer, and content 
To die a death so grand! 


‘Tell her—oh tell her"—but his quavering tones 
Died to a whisper, and refused the name; 
While sobs of agony and painful moans 
Shook all his boyish frame. 


He wrung my hand and left me. Once again, 
Where death's tornado fiercest swept the field, 
I saw him ir the heart-break of lus pain, 
Ere yet his lips were sealed. 


Ere yet his writhing limbs were laid asleep, 
And eyes gazed meaningless up to the stars, 

Aod dews of heaven fell over him, to weep 
The hero's cruel scars, 


Oh, pale, still face—oh, sadly mournfal eyes, 
Which seem to look forever in mine own!— 
I see ye still; and still I hear his sighs— 
His last expiring groan. 


Oh hero-spirit!—brave and patient soul! 
Too true that some must fall, as thou hast done! 
Reet, then, in peace; for thou hast reached the goal— 
The victory hast won! 
Tarpopmavx, Louisiana, Auguet, 1863. 








VERY HARD JASH. 


By CHARLES READE, Esq. 


AUTHOR OF “IT I8 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXII.—( Continued.) 


Mrs. Dopp whispered again over her girl. 

‘Tell her something: oh, give me tears for 
her—the world for one tear.” 

‘* What shall I say ?” gasped Edward. 

** Tell her the truth, and trust to God, whose 
child she is.” 

Edward knelt on the floor and took her hand: 

‘* My poor little Ju,” he said, in a voice bro- 
ken with pity and emotion, ‘‘ would you rather 
have him dead, or false to you?” 

‘* Why false, a thousand times. It’s Edward. 
Bless your sweet face my own, own brother; 
0 me he is false, and not come to deadly 

arm.” 

‘*You shall judge for yourself,” he groaned. 
**T went to his lodgings. He had left the town. 
The woman told me a letter came for him last 
night. A letter in—a female hand. The scoun- 
drel came in from us, got this letter; packed u 
his things directly; paid his lodging ; and sal 
off in a two-horse tiy at eight o’clock in the 
morning.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ar these plain proofs of Alfred’s infidelity 
Julia’s sweet throat began to swell hysterically, 
and then her bosom to heave and pant: and, 
after a piteous struggle, came a passion of sobs 
and tears so wild, so heart-broken, that Edward 
blamed himself bitterly for telling her. 

But Mrs. Dodd sobbed ‘No, no, I would 
rather have her so; only leave her with me now: 
bless you, darling ; leave us quickly.” 

She rocked and nursed her deserted child 
hours and hours; and so the miserable day 
crawled to its close. 

Down stairs the house looked strange and 
gloomy: she, who had brightened it all, was 
darkened herself. The wedding breakfast and 
flowers remained in bitter mockery. Sarah 
cleared half the table, and Sampson and Edward 
dined in moody silence. 

_ Presently Sampson’s eye fell upon the Deed: 
it lay on a small table with a pen beside it, to 
sign on their return from church. 

Sampson got hold of it and buried himself in 
the verbiage like a pearl-fisher diving. He 
came up again with a discovery. In spite of its 
feebleness, verbosity, obscurity, and idioti ay 
of expressing itself, the Deed managed to convey 
to David and Mrs. Dodd a life-interest in nine 

‘ousand five hv ured pounds, with reversion 

Julia and the children of the projected mar- 

we. Sampson and Edward put their heads 

er this, and it puzzled them. ‘*Why, man,” 

d Sampson, “if the puppy had signed this 

t night he would be a beggar now.” 

“ Ay,” said Edward, “‘ but after all he did not 

nit.” 

“Nay, but that was your fault, not his; the 
lu was keen to sign.” 

“That is true: and if we had pinned 
him to this, last night, he would not have dared 
aan my sister to-day.” 

Sampson changed the subj inquiri 
suddenly which way he was a 7 Rohs 

““Cur.c him, I don’t know; and don’t care. 
Go where he will I shall meet him again some 
aay 5 ae then—” Edward spoke almost in a 
whisper, but a certain grinding of hi i 
and flashing of his lion ponent me = 
plete sentence very expressive, 





“What ninnies you young men are,” said the 
Doctor, ‘‘even you, that I dub ‘my fathom 0’ 
good sense:’ just finish your denner, and come 
with me.” s 

**No, Doctor; I’m off my feed for once: if 
you had been up stairs and seen my poor little 
sister! hang the grub; it turns my stomach.” 
And he shoved his plate away, and leaned over 
the back of his chair. 

Sampson made him drink a glass of wine, and 
then they got up from the half-finished meal and 
went hurriedly to Alfred’s lodgings, the Doctor, 
though sixty, rushin,z along with all the fire and 


buo: early youth. 
They found the landlady surrounded by gos- 
i i ives, and longing to chat- 


fly, for she knew the young man by the cast in 
his eye. ‘‘Come away,” shouted the Doctor, 
unceremoniously, and in two minutes they were 
in the yard of the White Lion. 

Sampson called the hostler: out came a hard- 
featured man with a strong squint. Sam 
concluded this was his man, and said, roughly : 
‘‘ Where did you drive young Hardie this morn- 
ing ?” 


He seemed rather taken aback by this abrupt 
question; but reflected and his thigh: 
‘“Why that is the party from Street.” 

‘¢ Yes,” 


““Drav him to Silverton Station, Sir: and 
wasn't long about it either; gent was in a hur- 


‘* What train did he go by ?” 

** Well, I don’t know, Sir; I left him at the 
station.” 

‘¢ Well, then where did he take his ticket for? 
Where did he tell the porter he was going? 
Think now and I'll give y’ a sovereign.” : 

Fhe Senter qusntaed Ulchend, ek seemed ot 
first inclined to guess for the sovereign, but at 
last said: ‘‘I should only be robbing you, gents ; 
ye see he paid the fly then and there, and gave 
me‘a crown: and I druv away directly.” 

On this they gave him a shilling, and left 
him. But on leaving the yard, Edward said : 
“Doctor, I don’t like that fellow’s looks: let 
us try the landlord.” They went in to the bar 
and made similar inquiries. The landlord was 
out, the mistress knew nothing about it, but 
took a book out of a drawer, and turned over 
the leaves. She read out an entry to this ef- 
fect : 

“Pair horse fly to Silverton: take up in Mill 
Street at eight o’clock. Is that it, Sir?’ Samp- 
son assented; but Edward told her the hostler 
said it was Silverton Station. 

“No: it is Silverton in the book, Sir. Well, 
you see it is all one to us; the station is farther 
than the town, but we charge seven miles which- 
ever ’tis.”” 

Bradshaw, inspected then and there, h 
in vain to conceal that four trains reached Sil 
verton from different points between 8.50 and 
9.25 a.m. 

The friends retired with this scanty informa- 
tion; Alfred could hardly have gone to London: 
for there was a train up from Barkington itself 
at 8.30. But he might have gone to almost any 
other part of the island, or out of it for that 
matter. Sampson fell into a brown study. 


** What do you mean? mad?” 
“Oh: there are degrees of Phrinzy. Here is 


hi 
it, and so nail the young rascal’s money. 
‘“‘Curse his money,” said Edward, ‘and him 
too. Wait till I can lay my hand on him; I'll 
break every bone in his skin.” 
‘* And I'll help you.” 
. In the morning, Mrs. oy left wae Be 0 
ew minutes expressly to Sampson’s 
After Alfred’s conduct she was free, and fully 
determined, to defend herself and 
spoliation by any means in her ; So she 
now showed the doctor David's letter about the 
£14,000; and the em 3 and put 
together the disjointed evi of Julia, Alfred, 
and circumstances, in one neat and lominous 
statement: Sampsun was greatly strack with the 
revelation : he jumped off his chair and marched 


about excited ; said truth 
tion, and this was = manifest lyre = 





‘‘There goes th’ Anglosaxin again,” remon- 
pson: ‘puzzling his head over petty 
details; and they are perhaps mere blinds thro 
out by th’ enemy. Put this and that together: 
Hardie Senior always averse to this marriage; 
Hardie Senior wanting to keep £14,000 of yours: 
if his son, who knows of the fraud, gt a 
mother’s son, the swindle would be hourly in 
danger (no connexion? y’ unhappy - 
ins ; why the two things are interwoven). And 
80 Hardie is got out of the way: old Har- 
die’s doing, or I'm a Dutchman.” 

This reasoning appeared forced and fan- 
ciful to Edward; but it began to make some: 
little im; on Mrs. Dodd, and encouraged 
her to own that her poor daughter suspected foul 


PU Well, that is possible too; whativer tempted 
~ an has done, tem man will do: but more 
Jezebel to write and catch 


E 


I'll just send a small trifle of a detective down 
to watch his game, and pump his : and, 
as soon as it is safe, we'll seize the old and, 


the cas 
A fine sketch ; but Edward thought it desper- 
ately and Mrs. Dodd preferred em i 
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faith with & respectable young lady: ‘this will 
recoil upon our name, you know, at this critical 
time,” said he. y 
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countenance fell at this announce- 
most diabolical. But on 
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jut, now that he has broken faith 
well as me, 1 declare 
m were there, Jenny. It will sep- 
his abominable conduct. But 
say for himself? What reason 
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must have sent some explana- 


‘He may have: I don’t know. I have not 
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and treachery has brought her to it. Mark my 
words,” she continued with great emotion, ‘‘ this 
ae SS unpunished even in this 
world,” 

“There, there, change the subject,” said Mr. 
Hardie, ishly. “What have I to do with 
his pranks? he disowned me for his father, 
and I disown him for my son.” ° 

The next day P lack called, and asked 
to see master. O) , after the first sur- 
prise, looked at her from to foot, and foot 
to head, as if measuring her for a suit of Dis- 
dain; and told her she might carry her own 
message; then flounced into the kitchen, and 
—— to hy the =, opens. which o did. 

went dropped courtesy at the par- 
lor-door, and in a miminy-piminy voice said she 
was come to make her su ion, and would 
he forgive her, and give her another trial? Her 
penitence, after one or two convulsive efforts, 
ended in a very fair flow of tears. 

Mr his shoulders and asked 
ever been saucy to her. 

Oh no, papa: indeed I have no fault to find 

with Peggy.” 

“Well, then, go to your work, and try and 
offend Betty; remember she is older than 


went for her box and bandbox, and 


endeavors to irritate elicited a calm 
cunning smile, with a de; of her downy 
e 

Albion Villa. 


Next morning Edward Dodd was woke out of 


coyed awa: murdered. Oh, pray, 
gor tp and gp to the Police office or somewhere 
me.” 


er go out of doors in the daytime 
I'm going crazy with wait, wait, wait, wait, wait- 


Her hand was like fire on him, and her eyes 


bright. 
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station. There, at the 

men, the fiery innocent sud- 
together, and covered her blushing 
She sent him in alone. 
an intelligent superintendent, who en- 
= case with all the coolness of an old 
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superintendent felt quite sure that the villain | fitter instrument of the monster, She | they might now take out a warrant and proceed j ‘the Crimean paigns, cama 
was not dead; nor in = went and called at Albion and was re- | in the regular way. poder lee por ae hn Brann 
‘Oh, bless him! bless ! for sa’ so.” parr Brea ager Ra Bn BF a Sampson received this news with great satis- thirty yearsold. He left behind him in New York 
“‘ And that he will turn up in before | with Julia, and in five minutes she had told him | faction: but was crippled by the interwoven re- & fine yacht in which he had once sailed on a pleas- 
very long; not in this borhood ; he says he | what her father, she owned, had said to her in | lations of the ure trip to the West Indies. Being on General 
must have known the writer of the letter, and | confidence. ‘‘ But,” said she, ‘the reason I re- To arrest Hardie on a warrant would en- Sibley’s staff, he had been sent with » dispatch to 
his eo 2 ae he has | peat these things is to make peace, and that you | tail a prosecution for felony, and separate Jane Colonel Crooks, who was skirmix hing with the In- 
gone off deliberately. My poor little Ju, now | may not fancy there is any one in our house so | and Edward . dians. Hs feli into an ambush and was mur- 
do try and look at it as he does, and every body so unchristian, as to approve Alfred’s He telegraphed Green to meet him at the sta- | dered. One side of his face was hacked off with a 
else does; try and see it as you would if you | fidy. & ot ne he disliked tion ; and Barkington at eight that very | hatchet while he was still alive.——The illustre- 
were a by : the match, but he disliked this way of end- 4 and he to Albion | tions on page 580 represent two incidents in the 
She laid her soft hand on his shoulder as if to | ing it far more.” Villa, and there long earnest | history of this Expedition. The first shows the 


support herself floating in her sea of doubt: ‘‘I 
do see I ama credulous girl; but how can 
my Alfred be false to me ?« Am I to doubt the 
Bible? amI to doubt the sun? Is nothing true 
in heaven or earth? Oh, if I could only have 
died as I was dressing for church—died while he 
seemed true! He is true; the wicked creature 
has cast some spell on him: he has gone in a 
moment of delirium; he will regret what he has 
done, perhaps regrets it now. I am ungrateful 
to you, Edward, and to the good policeman, for 
saying he is not dead. What more do I re- 
quire? he is dead to me. Edward, let us leave 
this place. We were going: let us go to-day; 
this very day; oh, take me and hide me where 
no one that knows me can ever see me again.” 
A flood of tears came to her relief: and she went 
along sobbing and kissing her brother’s hand 
every now and then. 

But, as they drew near the-gate of Albion 
Villa, twilight began to usher in the dawn. Ju- 
lia shuddered at even that faint light, and fled 
like a guilty thing, and hid herself sobbing in 
her own bedroom, = 


Musgrove Cottage. 

Mr. Richard Hardie slept better, since his re- 
turn from Yorkshire, than he had done for some 
time past, and therefore woke more refreshed 
and in better spirits. He knew an honest fam- 
ily was miserable a few doors off; but he did not 
care. He got up and shaved with a mind at 
ease. Only, when he had removed the lather 
from one half his face, he happened to look out 
of window, and saw on the wall opposite—a 
placard: a large placard to this effect : 

‘One Honprep Guineas Rewarp! 
Whereas on the 11th instant Mr. Alfred Hardie 
disap) mysteriously from his lodgings in 15 
Mill Street under circumstances suggesting a sus- 
picion of foul play, know all men that the above 
reward will be paid to any person or 
who shall first inform the undersigned where the 
said Alfred Hardie is to be found, and what per- 
son or persons, if any, have been concerned in 


his disappearance. 
ALEXANDER SAMPSON 
39 Pope Street 
Napoleon Square 
London.” 


At sight of this, Mr. Hardie was seized with 
a tremor that suspended the razor in mid-air ; 
he opened the window, and gldred at the doctor's 
notice. 

At this moment he himself was a picture: not 
unlike those half-cleaned portraits the picture- 
restorers hang out as specimens of their art. 

** Insolent interfering fool,”? he muttered, and 
began to walk.the room in agitation. After a 
while he made a strong effort, shaved the other 
half, and dressed slowly, thinking hard all the 
time. The result was, he went out before break- 
fast (which he had not done for years) and vis- 
ited the ‘*White Lion.” One of Sampson’s 
posters had just been stuck up near the inn; he 
quietly pulled it down and then entered the yard ; 
and had a serious talk with the squinting hostler. 

On his return, Jane was waiting breakfast. 
The = word to him was: ‘‘ Papa, have you 
seen ” 

“*What, the Reward ?” said he, indifferently. 
** Yes, I noticed it at our door as I came home.” 

Jane said it was a very improper and most 
indelicate interference in their affairs. And 
went on to say with heightened color: “I have 
just told Peggy to take it down.” 

*“*Not for the world!” cried Mr. Hardie, 
losing all his calmness real or feigned; and he 
rang the bell hastily. On Peggy’s appearing, 
he said, anxiously, “‘I do not wish that Notice 
interfered with.” 

‘*T shouldn’t think of touching it without your 
orders, Sir,” said she, quietly, and shot him a 
feline glance from under her pale lashes. 

Jane colored, and looked a little mortified : 
but on Peggy’s retiring Mr. Hardie oe 
that, whether judicious or not, it was a friendly 
act of Dr. Sampson’s; and to down his no- 
tice would look like siding with the boy against 
those he had injured: “ Besides,” said he, “‘why 
should you and I burk inquiry? Til as he has 
used me, I am his father, and not altogether 
without anxiety. Suppose those doctors should 
be right about him, you know?” 

Jane had for some time been longing to call at 
Albion Villa and sympathize with her friend ; 
and now curiosity was superadded ; she burned 
to know whether the Dodds knew of, or ap- 
proved this placard. She asked her father 
whether he thought she could go there with pro- 
priety. “Why not?” said he, cheerfully, and 
with assamed carelessness. 

In reality it was essential to him that Jane 
should visit the Dodds. Surrounded by pitfalls, 
threatened with a new and mysterious assailant 
in the eccentric, but keen and resolute Samp- 

i man, had now become a 
Machiavel — constant danger 


ral abilities—was preparing 
fenses a shield; and that shield was a sieve; 
and that sieve was his daughter. In fact, ever 
since his return, he had acted and spoken at the 
Dodds through Jane, but with a masterly ap- 
pearance of simplicity and mere confidential in- 
tercourse. At least I think this is the true clew 
to all his recent remarks. 

Jane, a truthful, unsuspicious girl, was all the 





even her at present. “TI think, dear,” said 
“in a day or two she will ; but no one 
else: and tor her calle G2 a Go latory our 


the h had quite done away with the faint 
jicion mn had engendered, and brought 
Mrs. d and Edward back to their orig- 


inal opinion, that the elder Hardie had no- 
thing on earth to do with the perfidy of the 
younger. 

Just before dinner a gentleman called on Ed- 
ward, and to be a policeman in plain 
clothes. He had been sent from to 
sound the hostler at the “ White Lion,” and, if 


hostler had 
twice, and, as the police can starve a man of the 
kind by blowing on him, and can reward him by 
keeping dark, he knows better than withhold in- 
formation from them. 

aie ° looking for this a he ed 

his place that very morning ; decam 

with mysterious suddenness. 

Here was a puzzle. 

Had the man gone without noticing the re- 
ward? Had ee ce the reward? or 
was it a strange coincidence, and did he after all 
know nothing ? . 

The police th t it was no coincidence, and 
he did know something ; so they had telegraphed 
the London office to mark him down. 

Edward thanked his visitor; but, on his re- 
tiring, told his mother he could make neither 
head nor tail of it; and she only said, “We 
seem surrounded by mystery.” 

Meantime, unknown to these bewildered ones, 
Greek was meeting Greek only a few off. 

Mr. Hardie was being undermined by a man 
of his own ca ibre, one too cautious to commu- 
nicate with the Dodds, or any one else, till his 
work looked ripe. 

The game began thus: a decent mechanic, 
who lodged hird by, lounging with his pipe near 
the gate of IMusgrove Cottage, offered to con- 
verse with oll Betty: she gave him a rough an- 
swer; but with a touch of ineradicable vanity 
must ask Peggy if she wanted a sweet-heart, be- 
cause there was a hungry one at the gate: 
“Why he wanted to begin on an old womap 
like me.” Peggy inquired what he had said to 


**Oh, he begun where most of them ends, if 
they get so far at all: axed me was I comforta- 
ble here; if not, he knew a young man wanted 
a nice tidy body to keep house for him.” 

Peggy pricked up her ears; and, in less than 
a quarter of an hour, went for a box of lucifers 
in a new bonnet and clean collar. She tri 

the able mechanic very accidentally, and he 

wed an admiring smile on her, but said no- 
thing, only smoked. However, on her 
he contrived to detain her, and paid her a 
many compliments, which she took laughingly 
and with no great appearance of believing them. 
However, there is no going by that: compli- 
ments sink: and within forty-eight hours the 
able mechanic had become a hot wooer of Peggy 
Black, always on the look-out for her day and 
night, and telling her all about the lump of mon- 
ey he had saved, and how he could double his 
income, if he had but a counter, and tidy wife 
behind it. Peggy gossiped in turn, and let out 
among the rest that she had been turned off 
once, just for answering a little sharply; and 
now it was the other way: her master was a tri- 
fle too civil at ties. 

*¢ Who could | slp it?” said the able mechan- 


ic, urously ; and offered a pressing civility ; 

which Peggy fought off i 
‘* Not so young man,” said she. ‘‘ Kiss- 

ing is the prologue to sin.” 

eHow do | 


you know that?” Sees Goth 
mechanic, with the sly humor of his class. 

“It is a saying,” replied Peggy, demurely. 

At last, one night, Mr. Green, the Detective, 
ete kota banat dopa ethene 
heart’s waist, approac subject near- 
est his heart. He told her he had just found 
out there was money enough to be made in one 
day to set them up for life in a nice little shop; 
and she could help in it. 

After this inviting preamble he crept toward 
the £14,000 by artful questions; and soon elicit- 
ed that there had been high words between Mas- 
ter and Mr. Alfred about that very sum; she 
had listened at the door and heard. Taking 
care to we Bh co with — 
in i was soon to write to 
yt omg say that a servant of Mr. 
Hardie’s was down on him, and reported that 
he carried a - pee in his breast- 
same er Ugg had found the dent of it 

i at night; a stroke of observa- 
tion vay eee in an unprofessional female : 


on this he had made it his business to meet Mr. 





signal not to disclose any thing 
drew her aside and asked after Julia. 


= os “4 
o prudent,” said Mrs, 
Dodd.” “I feel alarmed; you were speaking 


gone 
out into the t, and a 
was ; tas tinea ined o powuened ak 


use if 


ih 


Ten o'clock struck. Some minutes passed 
without the expected signal from Green; and 
Edward «nd began to shiver. For it 
was very cold dark, and in the next place 
they were honest men going to take the law into 
their own hands, and the law sometimes calls 
that breaking the law. ‘‘Confound him!” mut- 
tered Sampson: ‘‘if he does not soon come I 
shall run away. It is bitterly cold.” 


but no signal: it to be only a fellow in a 
smock frock rolling home from the public house. 
Just as his died away a low hoot like 
a plaintive owl was and they knew their 
game was afoot. 

Presently, tramp, tramp, came the slow and 
stately march of they had hunted down 
He came very slowly, like one lost in medita- 


At last in the blackness of the night a shad- 
owy outline was visible: another tramp or two, 
it was upon them. 

Now the cautious Mr. Green had sti 
that the pocket-book should first be felt for, and 
if not there the matter should gp no farther. 
So Edward made a stamble and fell against Mr. 
Hardie and felt his left breast: the pocket-book 
was there. ‘‘ Yes,” he whispered: and Mr, Har- 
die, in the act of remonstrating at his clumsi- 


te a 
i two of his three captors 
si Green, sternly, “or you'll 


Mr. Hardie lowered his voice directly. ‘‘Do 
not kill me, do not hurt me,” he murmured ; 
Metedhe Sf cele ene Take my little 

my 


money ; it is waistcoat pocket; but spare 
my ? You see I don’t resist.” 
“Come, stash your gab, my lad,” said 
A him just as he wo’ 


Dodd’s?” cried the prisoner, with 
ion of innocence. 


a ption 
** Ay, the pocket-book,” said Green: *“ 
this! zhis Gittitiped ce tho pockos beck, ant 


instantly the uttered a cry of agony, and 
sprang road with an agility no one wou 
preted one oe oor Sg caartiing, al 
soon Doctor joining, 
held him, and Green tore his coat open. 

The was not there. He tore 
his 3 it was not in the waistcoat: 





Lisvurenast Beever is a truthful one, so far as 
examination 


Trary Crossinc THs James Rrver on the 20th of 


General Sibley’s forces been exhausted by a long 
day’s m.zrch, by the subsequent fight and pursuit, 
the whole Sioux force might have béen captured. 
As it was, they succeeded in escaping across the 
Missouri, which was not fordable by our train. 
The illustration shows the savages fleeing in con- 
fusion between the lakes, with Sibley and his staff 
upon a hill in the fore-ground. 





CHATTANOOGA. 


Ow page 581 is a view of Cuatranooaa, from 
the north side of the Tennessee River. “ Chatta- 
nooga,” says our artist, ‘‘is one of the strong points 
of the Confederacy. It lies in the mounteins, has 
the Tennessee and the Cumberland Mountains in 
its front. Here, as I write, are Bragg’s head- 
quarters, the army being encamped within ten 
miles. The pontoon-bridge, lately at Kelly's Fer- 
ry, has been brought up, and thrown over the riv- 
er, which is here about 1200 feet wide. Lookout 
Mountain, two and a half miles from the town, is 
1500 feet high. All these features eppear in the 
sketch. The place was formezly one of resort for 
Southerners. The climate is very pleasant, and 
the country is abundantly supplied with fine 


springs.” : 


GENERAL Q. A. GILMORE, 


On page 584 we give a new portrait of Gen- 
ERAL GiLmors, the commander of our army be- 
fore Charleston, whose demolition of Fort Sumter, 
at a distance from his batteries of from 3380, to 
4240 yards (say 2 to 2} miles) and an effective fire 
upor Charleston from a distance of 5 or 6 miles, 
have inaugurated a new feature in war. Had Gil- 
more, with his present artillery, been in command 
before Sebastopol the Russian strong-hold would 
have been demolished in a week. We hope soon 
to be able to add to the brief biographical sketch 
in our number for August 15 further details of the 
General, whom we may now safely set down as the 
foremost roilitary engineer in history. If he cap- 
tures Charleston, he will have achieved the great- 
est work of its kind evet accomplished. Should 
he fail, he has already revolutionized the whole 
system of defensive warfare. 








FORT SUMTER. 


Ow page 585 we give an illustration, from a 
sketch by an eye-witness, of the appearance of 
Fort Sumrer after a week's bombardment. The 
mass of ruins which appears is all that remains of 
a fortress which two years ago was’thought im- 
pregnable to all the artillery of the world.—On 
pages 588 and 589 are views of the rebel intrench- 
ments on James Island, and of various scenes con- 





“MORE LIGHT!” 


Mong light! more light!" when sunset hues are steeping 
All heaven and earth in waves of living light, 

And Silence, o'er creation calmly creeping, 
With lifted finger whispers her good-night. 
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MY INDEPENDENCE-DAY. 


Tue 4th of July, 1863, with all the hallowed as- 
sociations of the past and its promise in the throb- 
bing present, has passed away; but it came to me 
so freighted with the memory of an eventful day 
in my life that I can not sail smoothly on with old 
Tempus without first unburdening myself. Trust- 
ing that now and then some fretted traveler as he 
journeys on may be tempted to peep into and prof- 
it by my budget, I cast it upon the highway. 


I had been dining out. The meats served on 
the occasion were good, the wines superb, the 
speeches brilliant, and, better than all, my own 
unpremeditated remarks, which, by a singular co- 
incidence, had haunted me for the past four days, 
had been received with decided éclat. It was on the 
night of the 3d of July, 185-. The shop-windows 
were gorgeous with their display of fire-works, and 
under the peculiar flicker and multiplication of the 
gas-lights the rockets and pin-wheels seemed to be 
having a premature frolic on their own account. 

On the whole, I felt peculiarly happy and amia- 
ble. A bright-eyed, rosy beggar-child asked me 
for sixpence: she was starving, she said. My heart 
was touched, and I threw her a small handful of 
silver. Three young gentlemen came swaying 
arm in arm along the side-walk, jostling me rather 
roughly, Atany other time I might have been in- 
dignant; but now, were they not men and broth- 
ers? I bowed gracefully, and at the same time, I 
felt confident, with dignity, and stepped off the 
curb-stone to allow them to pass, At last I reach- 
ed my own door. The lock was out of order; for 
my key would not turn it. I rang, first the door- 
knob, then the bell, violently. My next-door 
neighbor, Mr. Green, came to the door in his calico 
wrapper. 

“Ah, Mister Green,” I exclaimed, steadying 
the tottering door-post, “delighted t’see you. Is 
my—my wife in?” 

Mr. Green seized me somewhat roughly by the 
arm, thereby sericusly inconveniencing me (as he 
pitched about considerably), and led me to a neigh- 
boring door. 

‘‘Where is your night-key, Mr. F——?” he 
asked, gruffiy. 

There were about six pockets in my vest on 
that occasion; but after a whiie I discovered the 
right one, and produced the key, with a polite 
bow. 

The next insiant I found myself inside, the 
door closed, and the only visible link between my- 
self and the second story, swinging violently back- 
ward and forward in the shape of a dying gas-jet 
suspended from the ceiling. My effort to resusci- 
tate the spark resulted in total darkness. 

After groping about for a while 1 found the 
stairway, and, clutching the baluster, commenced 


toascend. This feat was attended with so much 


diffi-ulty that I was induced to bring the fall force 
of my reasoning powers to bear upon the perform- 
ance, and soon discovered that I had been trying 
to mount the hat-rack. Abandoning the enter- 
prise, with a smile of superiority over my weaker 


self, I proceeded in my search, and finally planted 
my foot firmly upon the lowest step. Alas! step 
number two convinced me of my error, and our 
Tommy’s new velocipede toppled over with a 
crash, casting me prostrate beside it. Then I saw 
a flash of light, and soon, approaching nearer and 
nearer (as though let down by a rope from the up- 
per regions), the white-robed, graceful form of my 
oldest daughter, Kitty. Rising and offering her 
my arm we ascended the stairs together. As she 
left me at the room-door I turned and solemnly 
gave her my paternal blessing. She was visibly 
affected, even bursting into tears and exclaiming, 
**Oh, father!” as she hurried away. 

The next morning I found myself on the spare- 
room bed with ell my clothes on, except my cravat 
and one boot. The cravat-was on the hearth and 
the boot was on the mantle-piece. Guns were 
booming, fire-crackers were snapping, the din of 
powder and merry voices of children filled the air. 
I could hear my own youngsters shouting out lusti- 
ly in the gerden, and in the hall the “first bell” 
was tingling its summons through the house. 

It was the 4th of July sure enough, and I, as 
head of the family, must present myself in suitable 
array at the breakfast-table and inaugurate the 
jollities of the day. I seized the boot in one hand 
and the cravat in the other, and proceeded meekly 
to the apartment generally used in common by 
Mrs. F—— and myself. 

“Ah! Mrs, F——,” said I, bowing rather sheep- 
ishly in my attempt to pass the affair off as a joke, 
‘*Good-morning, ma’am!” 

“*Good-merning, John,” replied my wife, quiet- 
ly, not a shade of crossness in her tone. ** I must 
go down and watch the children or they may do 
some mischief with their pistols and fire-crackers ; 
but come to breakfast as soon as you can.” 

With these words she left the room. I was al- 
most sorry that she didn’t scold or *‘ go on” a little 
concerning my spree. This sad, gentle way of 
speaking made me uncomfortable, cough and strut 
about the room as I would, for I knew well enough 
the pain and disgust gnawing at her heart, and 
that during the past year I had given her too fre- 
quent cause for the reproaches that never came, 
though I was prepared to receive them, after each 
offense. 

Cold water, however, and clean clothes braced 
me up somewhat, and soon after the ‘‘ second bell” 
rang [ strode majestically through the halls, severe 
in my dignity as head of the household. Reaching 
the basement door, I paused a moment, half-dread- 
ing to meet the rows of young faces on either side 
of the table, and my wife’s sweet, pale countenance 
beaming so quietly over them all, This moment- 
ary weakness over, with a pompous “ahem” I 
mustered the requisite manner and entered. 

There was no one at the table, and only Kitty 
was ip the room—Kitty, my usually joyous girl, 
now standing in a pensive attitude by the window. 

It was important that my children should re- 
spect me, and I felt, of course, anxious to obliterate 





from her mind any impression of weakness I might 
have given her the previous night. 

** This is a glorious day, Kitty!” I exclaimed, 
expansively—*‘a glorious day, my child; the day 
on which we as a nation declared ourselves inde- 
pendent. To-day we must all be jubilant, victo- 
rious! We must not mope in the house—we must 
ride or sail somewhere in a grand family excur- 
sion, and breathe the sunshine and the glorious air 
of Freedom, eh?” 

Kitty did not even turn her head ; but I contin- 
ued to speak, as I strode up and down the apart- 
ment. 

‘Do you not enter into the spirit of the day, 
child? Read your history—read of George Wash- 
ington, and the glorious men who suffered and 
died that we might be free—rres!” I repeated, 
seating myself, and bringing my fist down with 
emphasis upon the arm of the chair. ‘‘ Yes, we 
must all celebrate this day; and now, Kitty, do 
not be afraid, tell me where you would like to go, 
or how we shall best enjoy it.” 

By this time Kitty’s face seemed fairly gluedto 
the window. I was seriously displeased, insulted! 
—I who had ever enforced filial respect as the first 
doctrine of the household, and here was open defi- 
ance in the least-expected quarter; and that, too, 
after I had unbent myself to an unusual degree. 

“ Katharine !” I exclaimed, in a terrible voice, 
sturdily thrusting back unpleasant memories of the 
past night, “‘what do you mean by this con- 
duct?” 

She turned; her lips were white and her eyes 
swimming with tears. In a moment she was be- 
side me, her hand upon my shoulder. — 

‘* Father,” said she, looking me full in the face, 
‘*do you mean what you say when you ask me in 
what manner I would wish to celebrate this glorious 
Independence-Day ?” 

‘*Certainly, child,” I angwered, turning un- 
comfortably in my seat and striving’to look patri- 
archal and indifferent. 

‘* Then, father, dear father,” cried Kitty, wind- 
ing her arms ahout my neck, ‘‘ make this truly an 
Independence-Day for yourself, for us all. Bea 
slave no more, but be FREE in the sight of God 
and your own soul !” 

Where was all my paternal dignity now? 
Kitty was sobbing upon my bosom; and from my 
bowed face tears were falling upon her golden hair. 

“Do, father, do,” she pleaded. ‘It is not too 
late, we all love you yet; and mother’s heart is 
breaking—” 

Even then, as I strained Kitty to my bosom, 
that mother entered the room. Not a word was 
spoken, yet she understood all, and cast herself on 
her knees beside me, looking earnestly into my 
eyes. 

“John,” said she, “I have never reproached 
you—will you promise ?” 

‘* Yes!” I cried, folding my darlings to my heart 
in a close embrace—“ before God, and to you my 
wife and child, I promise what you wish!” 

‘* Never to drink wine any more?” cried Kitty, 
holding my face between her hands, a joyous light 
sparkling through her tears. 

‘*Never?” echoed my wife, clasping my hands 
in hers. 

‘* Never!” I answered. ‘“‘ With God’s help, I 
will never taste wine nor strong liquor of any kind 
again. From this hour I shall be free! Oh, Mary, 
can you ever forgive me for the past?” 

She did not reply, but she leaned and kissed me 
in a way that made my resolution iron. 

Just then the children—dear, unconscious little 
ones !—bounded into the rogm. 

‘Hurrah, father !’’ shouted. ‘“ Hurrah 
for the Fourth of July! Hi! Ain’t we having 


grand fun though ?” 
‘*Hurrah!” I responded, huskily, kissing each 
of the crazy little creatures in turn. ‘‘ And now 


let us hasten to our breakfast, for we must have a 
jolly time to-day !’’ 
‘Indeed we shall!” laughed my wife, as she 


Dappy SumTzr.—*‘' Oh dear, 


bustled about, with color in her cheek, and the old, 

girlish light kindling in her eye ; ‘‘indeed we shall. 

Why, John, I never felt so happy in my life!” 
Time has 


oldest boy to ; married Kitty to a thriving 
young lawyer; woven little silvery threads in 
Mary’s hair mine; and, better than all, has 
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Why can not two slender persons ever become great ac- 
quaintances ?—Because they will always be slight acquaint- 
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A young man and a female once upon a time at 
Their awkward appearance the 





the stranger, 
3 “we didn’t travel; we rid” 
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IP YOU WANT GOOD SINGING 


Your Choir—Your School—Your Home, 
USB 
“THE HARP OF JUDAH.” 


A new Collection of Church and School Music. 
BY L. 0. EMERSON, 

Author of “Golden Wreath,” &o. 

Price of the Book $1. 


8 t free. 
deste go OLIVER | DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
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Meeks’ Cabinet Furniture War 








: No. 699 BROADWAY, and 333 and 335 Fourth Street. 





The | 


arges 

material, by the best workmen in the country, under the immediate supervision of the firm, whose 
Li of facture has been established seventy years. Aso, an assortment of superior 

NITURE. {2 Goods packed and shipped to all parts of the world. 





t assortment of rich and plain furniture in the city, made of the very best well-seasoned and selected 


utation for 
AGE FUR- 





National Union League. 
Army Corps and 
Regimental Badges. 


Regimental Badges of every description, 
in Solid Silver, Solid Gold, and Plated. 


E.N. FOOTE & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





STERLING'S 


AMBROSIA 


DR. STERLING'S 


‘A) . — is a stimulating oily ex- 
tract of roots. barke, and 


druff, prevents the hair 
¢- from falling out or from 
: turning prematurely 
a amas 0 > ene 
thick and long. It is 
entirely different from 
all other preparations, 
and can be relled on. 





CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that, about eighteen months ago, I 
commenced using Steriiune’s Amprosia. My hair was 


feet four inches in length 
floor. This wonderful result I attribute solely to the use 
of STERLING’s AMBROSIA, as since I commenced using it I 
have applied nothing else to my hair. 
Mrs. L. A. BROWN, No. 498 Broadway, New York. 
PRICE $1 00 PER BOX, cont two bottles, 
DR. H. H. STERLING, Proprietor, 

Depot No. 493 Broadway. 
For sale by all druggis s. 


Duryea’s Maizena 





TRY ONE POUND. 
‘aNNOd SNO AUL 





Was the only “Preparation for food from 
Indian Corn” 
that received a medal and honorable mention from the 
Royal Commissioners. Makes Puddings, Cakes, Cus- 
tards, Blanc Mange, &c., without isinglass, with few or no 
eggs. It is also excellent for thickening sweet sauces, 
gravies for fish and meat, soups, &c. For Ice Cream no- 
thing can compare with it. Put up in 1 pound packages, 
under the trade-mark ** Maizena,” with directions for use. 
A most delicious article of food for children and invalids 
of all ages. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 
* Wholsale Depot 166 Fulton Street. 
a - WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 








to 
en and improve the sieht, 
without the distressing result of frequent changes. Cata- 


logues sent * MON'S, stamp. 


669; Broadway, New York. 


Musquito Shield or Guard. 


J. HAVEN'’S PATENT.—For the Army, 
Navy, Travelers, Sick or Wounded, or any 
one who is troubled with musquitoes, flies, or 
dust. Price from $7 to $2. Sample sent 

Send ey hw cir. 


frame 
away from the face, and the shot e! 
keeps it allround. It don't affect the breath- 





5 
4 





> 





Portable 
Printing Offices. 


For sale by the ADAMS PRESS CO., 81 Park Row. 
New York. Circulars sent free. Specimen Sheets of 
Type, Cuts, &c., 6 cents. 





VER MIN 





MINATORS gf 
cull — 
F 
og Mate, Bice, Beochse Sats Bot Bags 


in and Flasks. 
$5 sizes for Horeis, Pustio Instrrvrions, &c. 
**Only infallible remedies knowp."* 
‘* Free from Poisons.” 
“ Not dangerous to the Human Family.” 
* Rats come out of their holes to die." 
3" Sold Wh lecale in all large cities. 
§2~ Sold by all Devegiers and Rerarers 
ea “1!!! Beware!!!" of all worthless imitations. 
Soe 8 eee eee © OS eae Bie, Beth, 


r- Mares” >, BENRY R COSTAR, 
[ED CLEASON'S eu 


KEROSENE CRATER 





r 





Iso a Patent Lighter, for lighting lamps without re- 
moving the chimney. Price 10 cents. 
E. P. GLEASON, Manufacturer, 
185 Mercer Street, N. Y. 





Mt. Kisco Military and Collegiate Institute. The Fall 
term opens Oct. Sth, 1863. For circulars address A. B. 
WIGGIN, A.M., Mount Kisco, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


ATTENTION! 

Tue Cuearest Jewxiey House mx Tar Wortp. 
4317 pieces of assorted Jewelry for $50. Trade list sent 
free. Address 

J. A. SALISBURY, Agt., Providence, R. I. 
A= FLACK, A.M., Principal of Hudson River 
Institute, Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y., offers 
14 weeks board and tuition for $47. Term Sept. 18. 


(Both sexes.) 17 Instructors, who board in Institution 
with the pupils. Write for catalogues, 


Printing Office for $12. 
Every Man his own Printer. 


HE LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are 
he best cheapest 











t! and Card and Job Press- 
es ever invented, and have awarded Silver Medals 
and Diplomas. Merc and others, are 
saving or MAKING MONEY by using them. Cards, 
Bill-Heads, Labels, » can be printed at a 
trifling expense. of $7, 12, 18, and $25. 

of an Office, with Press, $12, 22, 82, and $43. Send 
for a Circular to 





J. H.{Winslow & Co., 
100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &o. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 

SPLENDID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches ..........0.-s0ee0s - 6000 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ........... «+» 85.00 each 


500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches .. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 


8000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 * bd SG  secvasece - 800to 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches ...........+-- 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ....... 400 to 6 00 each. 


8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Cameo Ear Drops............. 400 to 600 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins ......... «++ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch eeecccee «e+» 300to 6 00 each. 


5000 Fob and Slides ........ 200 to 600 cach. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs......... .» 250 to 600 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttoms................ 2350to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings................... 250to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............... 250 to 6 00 each. 
GBU0 Kee, «265 ccdradbheccedccccs 2 50 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400t0 6 00 each. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

Acrnts.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





FPRIENDS OF ! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, W Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied nion 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN'S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


The Merits of 
Brandreth’s Pills 


Are often life saving. By purifying the blood they 
supply health to every organ, and even restore the elas- 
ticity of the stomach and bowels, thus curing that inveter- 
ate disease, Costiveness. In Rheumatism, Bilious Affec- 
tions, Liver Complaint, Sallowness, and in all Fevers, 
their value must be seen or felt to be understood. In 
Looseness and all Bowel A ffections, their use is productive 
of immediate benefit. Even in the Summer Complaint of 
infants they have often cured when other medicines have 
failed. 

In Gravel, Stone, Diabetes, and Affections of the Kid- 
peys and Bladder their use insures a cure. In reference 
thereto, I refer to Mr. Godwin, No, 1 Spruce Street, up 
stairs, and to David McCord, Esq., Sing Sing. Letters 
for advice should be addrewed to me at Sing Sing. 

B. BRANDRETH, M.D., 
Principal Office, 294 Canal Street. 
Also sold at No. 4 Union Square, New York. 
Ask for New Style. 


WEDDING CARDS 














DROWNE & MOORE, 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York. 





Pensions, Boupty, Pay, Prize 


Money, for Soldiers and Sailors, or heirs, col- 
for wounds, entitled to 

ty, we send our Hand- of Information and Circular, 

with Lists of es address, with to 

y return MES, BROWN & CO., 2 Park 

Pisce, New ork, and 476 7th Street, Washington, D. C. 

















One 
tribution, Bed 88x51. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, $29 Pearl St., N.Y. 
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UBBARD BRO’ 


at de 


© Are offering the cheapest, most accurate, durable, and 
saleable Watches in the American aertatt are 
the sqle consignees in this country for the 


Magic Time Observers, 


Perfection of Mechanism! 
Being a Hunting, or Open Face, or Lady’s 
or Gentleman’s Watch combined, with 





id. It has the improved ruby 
— me pe ni 
superbly engraved, per case of ha! Ze! 

$204. Semple watches nai mores boxen $30, I 
cents. 


The RAILWAY TIMEKEEPER has hea 


sotid ster- 
cases, beautiful white enamel hand 
perior 


aay 
aEF 
E 


teed. Sold only by the case. 

The RatuwaY is also furnished in hand- 
some silver plated cases, and in all other respects 
same as the silver ones, 


E 
3 
J 


other 
~~ — Army ond Navy Gezette, May 9. 
“ provement on 
uable for men."—. ¥. Am. 


ma ba: : deal directly with If money 
; buyers must iy with us. 

is sent us by express or mail in e letter, 
our risk! will meet the most prompt and 
attention. 


HUBBARD BREOS., Sole Importers, 
Broadway, cor. Courtlandt Street, New York. 


J. W. EVERETT & CO., 
METROPOLITAN 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 
We will forward to any address, on receipt of order 








(accom) by cash), ANY ARTICLE REQUIRED, at the 

Low PRICES ; —~ Albums, Latest Pub- 

lications, Music, Jewelry, Playing Carda, Army 

Y Badges, or any other articles rable in this efty. 
e will receipt of 20 cents 


MONT, 
iM, SIOKLES; ADMIRALS 
any of the leading Orricers ix THs Agxy anp Navy. 


Dominces for the Million. 


0001690 i: = 
| fect substitute for 


the more ane. 
6 O@ \: as 
lieve the tedium 


Union Badge. 


-— —— 
PER HUNDRED, 
$10,00. 


SINGLE BADGES. 














Sent free by Express or Mail. 
Address J. W. EVERETT & ©O. 


111 Fulton Street, or P. O. Box 1,614, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


$15 Per Day Easy $16 
And a Watch Frese. 


Em it for » male and female. 
ae ey oo ae on ote Sone 
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RETRIBUTION. 


How are you Mr. Beaurecarp? 
Pe ctscdi A. villainous compound!...... It’s against the cause of Humanity, and the laws of 


Civilized Warfare!!’’ 





American Patent 
STEEL COLLARS!! 
STEEL COLLARS!! 
STEEL COLLARS!! 


The American Enamelled Steel Collar Co. 


AND 


The American Patent Enamelled Metal- 


lic Collar Co., 
Are prepared to fill orders from the trade for their En- 
ametled Collars of ** Choker" and “ Turn-over"” Pattern, 
ny extent. Address 


AMERICAN ENAMELLED STEEL COLLAR CO., 
94 Pine Street, New York. 
C. H. WELLING. 


A Bad Breath—The Greatest Curse the human 
family is heir to. ow many lovers it has separated— 
how many friends forever parted. The subject is so deli- 
cate, your nearest friend will not mention it, and you are 
ignorant of the fact. To cffect a radical cure, use the 
“BALM OF THOUSAND FLOWERS” as a dentrifice, 
night and morning. It also beautifies the complexion, re- 
moving all tan, pimples, and freckles, leaving the skin 
soft and white. Price 50 cents. For sale by all d ists, 

H. P. FETRIDGE & CO., 31 and 83 Dey Street, N. Y., 
and for sale by all Druggista. 

The Im American 
CARTE PORTE, 
Cheapness and beauty combined. 
Everybody should 2s o- 


ntroduced by 
E. & H. T,. ANTHONY, No. 501 Broadway, 
Manufacturers of Albums, Photographic Materials, &e. 


The Phrenological Journal 


ome SEPTEMBE now ready, contains Physiognomy 
; Family Likenesses, with Portraits; Sketches 











Remington’s 


C) army AND NAVY 
REVOLVER. 


Approved by the Government. 
Warranted superior to any other Pistol of the kind. 





E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Hlion, N. ¥. 


"Artificial Legs and ares, Selpho's Patent, 
516 Broadway, N. Y., are the best substitutes for lost 
limbs the World of Science has ever invented. ated. 
Hehed a years.) Send for Pamphlet. Soldiers supplied. 


“Get the Best.” 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THISTLE & CO.’S 
ENTIRELY NEW PRIZE STATIONERY PACKAGES, 
Ee are the largest, best, and cheapest manufactured. 

Circular sent free. Greatest inducements to Agents. 

THISTLE & CO., 130 Nassau Street. 











Stevens, 
35 Pearl Street, New York. 
GB Kilby Street, 





bi lp —— to See ed on oe dee 





Dowbie-size Prize Packages. Profits 200 re “Ghee 
— id. wanted everywhere. § 
AB Fy HLY & CO., 38 Ann Street, N. = aeoenas 


4 





YF Gen. Grant, Wm. L. Yancey, and ey Addis Em- 
met, with Portraits; Phrenology of the Rioters, Ilustrat- 
ed; Wedding Rings; Choosing a Wife; The American 
Aborigines ; Doings in Dahomey ; Curiosities of 
raphy; Flogging; A Wonderful Child; Growing 
Grace ; Hines, the Idiot; _Errors of Education ; Crinoline ; 

Phon ; The Country Girl, etc. Only 
15 cents, by first post, or $l 8 50a year. Address, 

WLER & WELIS, N. Y. 





Lockwood’s, 675 Broadway. 
10 COLLARS 
FOR 40 CENTS, 


THE GENUINE 
CLOTH - LINED 


6 best quality Linen Shirts for,¢30 


NO FIT!. NO SALE! 
to call on 





to.. All are in’ 








jects, for $3; or with 24 objects, for $5. 
Address, ” sar HENRY CRAIG, 
335 Broadway, New York. 
A liberal discount to ry (Ein 








"See nearee 






FERGUSON, Lerorrer or WaTCHES, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


WATCHES FREE. 


in Towns, and Soldiers in camp or discharged, 
$15 day selling our GREAT NEW 
JL UNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY 
PACKAGES, NOVEL AND UNEQUALED, and unlike all 
the old styles; containing all New Articles, and of fine 
quality. Writing yoy ae Gumes, Useful and Fancy Ar- 
ticles, roe Heroes, Camp Companions (for the 
Army), rich gifts of Jewelry, &c., &c., altogether worth 
over Bi, for ONLY They are just the thing for a 
pee to your friend in the Army. No family should 
without one. Profits immense, sales quick. Soldiersin 
camp can actas Agents, and make money fast. A SPLEN- 
DID WATCH, warranted as a perfect time- oe pre- 
pry pr yee to all Agents. Package: in endless vi riety and 
all prices. Agents wanted all through the country. 
Send for NEW Circulars for 1863, containing EXTRA in- 
ducements. See “15 per day Easy” on inside page. 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 


FINE DRESS 
SHIRTS 
TO ORDER. 
UNRIVALED 
In Manufacture, 

Fitting, and Material. 
At UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 


American Watches 
For Soldiers — 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 














American Watches for Americans! 





Tus Aurrican Waton Company give notice that they 
have latcly_ issued a new style of Watch, expressly de- 
signed for Soldiers and others who desire a good watch at 
a moderate price. These watches are intended to displace 
the worthless, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 
never expected to keep time when they were made, being 
refuse manufactures sent to this country because unzalable 
at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 





purposes. 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of tue most sun- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACCURATE AND DURABLE 
TIME-KEEPER, and in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 
tern, at nearly as low a price as is asked for the fancy- 
named Ancres and Lepines of foreign make, already re- 
ferred to. 

We have named the new series of Watches, Wm. Ex- 
LERY, Boston, Mass., which name will be found on the 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our 
trade-marks. 

Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal States. 

Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


Agents of the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


S—T—1860-—X. 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters. 


They purify, strengther., and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stoniach. 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 
They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the 








TRIUMPH. 


International Exhibition, London. There were two hund- 
sod oud sixty-nine plance from all paste of the world en- 


competition. 
special correspondent of the New York Times says: 





American Manufacture 
STEEL COLLARS!! 


Send One Dollar or One Dollar and 0 Hell Soe 


turn-over Collar (no imported humb: 
Steel Collar Ko." ‘s —— to Bax 5173, 


New York Post Office, and receive it by return mail. 
a Box 5173, New York Post Office. 








[First Published August 1, 1863.) 








Lloyd’s Great County Map 
Whole United States. 


AGENTS MUST SEE FOR THEMSELVES. 


Price, in sheets, 5 cents, postage free. 

Heavy Bound, Pasteboard Edition, $1 25. 

ao OUR NEW AGENTS’ LI8T IS READY. 

Address H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
No. 8], John Street, N. Y. 


$7. WATCHES. $7. 


A Beautiful Engraved Gold-Plated Watch, Lever Cap, 
small size, Enylish Movements, perfect time-keeper. Sent 
free by mail, in neat case, for only $7. A Solid Silver, 
same as above, $7. boner { adapted to the = 
CHAS. P. NORTON & UO. & 40 Ann Street, N. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, of Aug. 22, cae 
“Messrs. NORTON & CO, have combined two.very de- 
sirable things in a watch —c and reliability. 
When it is known that for $7 a person can have an excel- 
lent timekeeper, there will be greater punctuality in all 
the affairs of life.” 











GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Military Goods, 


FRenon anv Enciisn Fancy Goops. 
Also, 2 full assortment of 
Jet, Coral, and Steel Goods. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 
19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, N. ¥., 


15 Rue @ 
St. Eng. 





PERFECT FITTING! 
SHIRTS. 


Made te Measure at re at $24, $ $30, 30, $36. & 2 
Self-Measurement noe yo Shirts. 

Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 

and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 


free everywhere. 
EN TS " 


LADIES é@ 


at Tor | 
Toe wo “ARS 


ANT 


e 





4 fort of linen, have been 
Having the appearance and com ve 
worn in England for the last two years in preference to 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one minute. 
To military men or travelers they are invaluable. 
Price $1 each; sent by post on receipt of $1 15. 
and retail. 


S. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


A liberal discount to dealers, 
Agents wanted throughout the country. 


BEAUTY. '.—Hunt's Bloom of Roses, a and 
pe ee SO oe © ee not 





Mailed 
HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 
Photograph Albums! 


a styles; in Anasesque and Goxp, from $1 to 
Sent to any part of the count: Our Cata- 

pees und Prise List ecat'en tho-toecist of ve cents. 
P.O. Box 4590. I. W. Lucas & Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


pUE.,S cncrenenta Cor with 35 yor rer a success— 


958 North Bond ferece, Badtimore, Md. 


Vineland. 


LANDS.—TO._ ALL’ WANTIN' 











been vastly by the climate alone. The water 
is soft, and delicious. 
0, 20, and 50 acre tracts at from $15 to $90 per acre, 
‘We have 


SAR 








